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Chessie’s Old Man 


FATHER OF HER FAMOUS KITTENS 























0A lot of folks have been wondering 
about “tpapa”’ ever since Chessie had 
her kittens. Here he is... he’s a travel- 
ing man and, of course, we found 
him on Chesapeake and Ohio! With 
his discriminating tastes, it’s 
natural that he would prefer ‘he 
Railroad With a Heart! And, oh es, 


we almost forgot...4is name is P. 
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ORE THAN 140,000 responsible car-owners 

are saving a substantial part of the yearly 
cost of insuring their cars by dealing direct with 
Liberty Mutual. Over and above the savings 
they make, this group is a powerful force in the 
promotion of safer driving throughout America. 


CAR INSURANCE AT LOWER COST 


---if you have a good driving record 








If you have a good driving record—if you believe 
that good drivers should get car insurance at lower 
cost than dangerous drivers—you are invited to 
send for the free booklet which completely ex- 
plains this common-sense plan. Just mail the con- 
venient coupon below. No obligation. 





How This Plan Saves You 
Money 


Fewer accidents: You do not have to pay foras 
many costly accidents as you would in com- 
panies whichselect policyholders with lesscare. 


Lower expenses: By dealing direct with 
Liberty Mutual, you save a substantial part 
of the ordinary insurance company’s selling 
expenses. In other words, it costs you less 
to buy and renew your policy. 


Cash dividends: These savings are returned to 
you in cash dividends, which have amounted 
to 20% of premiums every year for 25 years. 
You could have saved one-fifth of the yearly 
cost of insuring your car by qualifying for 
insurance under our Careful Driver Plan. 


How Careful Drivers 
Are Seleeted 


Most of our business comes from “‘one man 
telling another’’; and because our policyhold- 
ers know that their savings depend on careful 
driving, they recommend only those people 
whom they know to be good drivers. 


LIBERTY 8) MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


Home Office: Boston 
Nation-wide service 


LIBERTY MUTUAL also writes Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability, Burgl 
and Robbery, Forgery and Fidelity Bonds for manufacturers, merchants and individ- 
uals. All forms of Fire Insurance written through United Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
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If You Have An Aeceident 


This does not mean that your policy would be 
cancelled or not renewed if you had an acci- 
dent. Accidents may, and do, happen to the 
best drivers. If there were no accidents, there 
would be no need for insurance. It does mean 
that our policyholders are selected with such 
care that we have fewer accident claims to pay. 
This is proved by public insurance records. 


Should you have an accident, we will protect 
you against loss and defend you against dam- 
age suits. No insurance company does more 
to keep its policyholders out of court and 
out of trouble. 


Unquestionable Seeurity 


Liberty Mutual has become one of the larg- 
est and strongest companies in America, be- 
cause it has always had low losses and low 
expenses. Assets— $47,131,487; Liabilities— 
$34,441,522; Special Reserves—$5 650,000; 
and Surplus—$7 ,039,965.(December31,1936). 
More than $52,000,000 has been returned to 
policyholders in dividends since 1912. 
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Nation-wide Service 


No matter where you may become involved 
in an accident, you will receive prompt, 
skilled service. We have branch offices in 67 
cities—more than 500 skilled claims investi- 
gators and adjusters all over America. These 
men are at your service day or night when- 
ever you may require their aid and advice. 


How You Can Qualify 


If you have a good driving record—if you do 
not have a high annual mileage—if you keep 
your car in good condition— you can qualify 
under our strict but fair underwriting rules. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon for this interest- 
ing booklet which describes our 
Careful Driver Plan in full. Tells 
how responsible people all over 
America have saved money by 
driving carefully. Explains how 
you may qualify for savings. With 
your copy we will send an estimate 
of the savings you may make. No 
obligation. Mail the coupon today. 


aa SS Ei, 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. N.W.6-19 
31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet which 
shows exactly how much careful drivers can save on 
car insurance; also facts about your convenient Deferr 
Payment Plan for responsible car-owners. 
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When summer drivings 
Increased speeds 
Step up your 
Lubrication needs, 
Use Pennzoil— 
A fresh crankcase full 
Will give your motor 
Snap and pull 
And, with a heat-proof 
Film that's stronger, 
Summer Pennzoil 
Lasts much longer. 

















@ That's all it costs 
for a year’s sub- 
seription to NEWS- 
WEEK. 
@ bringing you each 


@ 52 issues 


week a vivid, excit- 
ing portrayal of 
the world’s signif- 


ieant events. 

















THE TERM UNIQUE: The letter of A. 
Anderson of East Cleveland, in your June 5 
issue, regarding “Hamtramck as sanitary 
and free of any slum districts” and “Chey- 
enne without a sign of poverty” is inter- 
esting. But if any American community de- 
serves the term unique, it is Scarsdale, a 
village-town (coterminus) with an area of 
61% square miles and a population of 12,000 
in suburban New York. Scarsdale was a 
village without a speakeasy during Prohi- 
bition; it is still a village without a slum. 
In fact it never had a slum since it was 
founded in 1701 as an English manor. 

Just as it has no living slums, so it has 
no business slums, for there are no bDill- 
boards, no projecting business signs, no 
flashing electrical commercial announce- 
ments, no blatant advertising. Its business 
structures, except for a few temporary of- 
fices, are fireproof. 

G. HARRIS DANZBERGER 

Scarsdale, N.Y. 

o 

SUMMER READING: I had a communica- 
tion from my Congressman this morning. 
He wants to help me. To improve or to 
round out my reading, he sends me a list of 
675 Department of Agriculture bulletins 
and tells me that I may have any ten I 
choose without charge. It is my lot to live 
in Westchester County—a community of 
suburban homes, golf courses, and motor 
parkways, a dormitory for New York City 
commuters. That I may carve a home for 
myself out of Westchester’s primeval wil- 
derness, my Congressman will send me at 
government expense these bulletins: 

Growing fruit for home use on the Great 
Plains 

Drug-plant cultivation (Look out, you 
dope fiends!) 

Harvesting and storing ice (No more me- 
chanical ice-box salesmen!) 

Castration of hogs (My dear Congress- 
man!) 


NEWS- 


Mule production (And self-perpetuation?) 
Puerto Rican mole cricket (What is this, 
a game?) ; 
Good naval-stores practice 
Elimination of bats from buildings (From 
belfries, too?) 

Growing the Jerusalem artichoke (Just 
try to kill it in your flower garden!) 

Hints on mountain-lion trapping (Haven't 
been troubled by them recently) 

SAMUEL THURSTON 
Hartsdale, N.Y. 
te 


AFTER THE BIG WIND: Am sitting on a 
rock—the mortgage in one hand, a News- 
WEEK in the other (for these were the re- 
mains after a windstorm just blew every- 
thing else off the place.) 

I figured up my balance at the bank and 
find just $2.09 left; as I cannot afford to 
miss my NEWS-WEEK, here’s your two bucks 
covering my trial subscription. 

CARNEY CHESS 

Porterville, Calif. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT: In your May 22 issue, 
on page 32, under heading “TENNIS: To 
the Loser Belohgs a Lion’s Share of the 
Spoils,” you inform your readers that Ten- 
nis Player Fred Perry received a larger por- 
tion of money than his colleague, Ellsworth 
Vines. 

Professor Quiz, the Radio “Questioneer,” 
on May 22, 1937, informed his radio audi- 
ence that the “lion’s share’’ is the entirety, 
for the reason that a lion shares his spoils 
with no one. 

WALTER MONARCH 

Chicago, Il. 


Editorial Note: Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionar¥ says lion’s share means 
all or nearly all. Professor Quiz undoubdt- 
edly bases his definition on the Aesop fable 
whence the phrase, lion’s share, is sup- 
posed to have originated. 

The Fable: Three beasts joined a lion in a 
hunt. When the spoil was divided, the lion 
claimed one-quarter in his capacity as King 
of the Beasts, one quarter as arbiter, an- 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


» 
* Of course it’s designed as if you had money to burn... but you 
don’t need that kind of money to buy it... the refreshingly new 
Studebaker State President that came with this Spring and that’s 
been going like the wind in sales! *% The only fine car premium 
that’s missing from this latest masterpiece of Studebaker structure 
and Helen Dryden styling is the customary fine car premium of high 
price! % It has fine car glow lamps on its fenders . . . fine car chromi- 
um strips on its running boards and sills. . . fine car custom pillow- 
type upholstery of the finest fine car fabrics . . . door latches that 
click lightly and tightly and silently. . . a gas-saving automatic over- 
drive that rests your engine and the outgo from your income be- 
sides! % Yet the price of this State President is just a shade above 
that of the low priced standard Studebaker President. And it’s 


sold, of course, on the convenient Studebaker C.1.T. budget plan. 


Stile Hposidenl 
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* QUALITY 
PROOF *BOUQUWET 
*#& CLEAN TASTE 


Hennessy-and-Soda 
is a pleasant and highly refreshing drink. The 





inimitable flavour of Three-Star Hennessy 
and the exhilaration of charged water make a 
beverage of unique appeal, especially when the 
weather’s hot and you like your drinks icy cool. 
Try Hennessy. Distilled and bottled at Cognac, 
France. Ja* Hennessy & Co. Established 1765. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 






Schieffelin & Co. New vORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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other share for his part in the chase. “4, 
for the fourth quarter,” he said, “well, as 
for that, I should like to see which of you 
will dare lay a paw upon it.” Awed by his 
frown, the other beasts yielded and Silently 
withdrew. So does NEWS-WEEK—with Web. 
ster. 


- 


OVER-ALL: Wrong as usual. The bridge 
on page 9, May 29, is 9,216 feet long, not 7 
miles. 

P. T. BENNETT 
yarland, Mont. 


Editorial Note: NEWS-WEEK stated tha; 
the Golden Gate Bridge was “7 miles long 
over-all.” This grand total length includes 
the two approach roads, both included jy 
the project, or the distance from Waldo 
Point in Marin County to the Marina Gate 
of the Presidio in San Francisco. The clear 
span of the bridge is 4,200 feet; the bridge 
proper is 6,450 feet long. 

> 


GAS: Unless there is a misprint regard- 
ing the use of nitrogen in place of air in 
the tires of racing cars (see picture page 2), 
NEWS-WEEK of May 29), the Indianapolis 
racers are quite disillusioned if they be- 
lieve nitrogen is less “expansive” than air. 

Every high-school student knows that the 
volume of any gas under constant pressure 
varies directly with the absolute tempera- 
ture (Charles’ Law). This infers that al! 
gases behave alike. Data from the Smith- 
sonian Tables reveals that nitrogen has a 
slightly greater coefficient of expansion 
than air: the change in volume of air, in a 
temperature range of 0° to 100°C at 76 cm. 
pressure, is 0.003670 per unit volume per 
degree centigrade rise; that for nitrogen, 
under identical conditions, is 0.003671. 

In less exact language, this means that 
by measuring out 1 cubic foot of air and 
raising it 1°C from its original temperature, 
a volume of 1.003670 cubic feet will result, 
providing the pressure be kept constant. 
Replacing air by nitrogen, the resulting 
volume would be 1.003671 cubic feet. 

In the case of an automobile tire it would 
be more exact to consider a constant vol- 
ume and an increased pressure with rise of 
temperature, but the above example illus- 
trates that there is no appreciable differ- 
ence in expansive properties between air 
and nitrogen. 

EDWARD OTTNEY 

Peterborough, Ont. 


Editorial Note: NEWS-WEEK thanks Mr. 
Ottney and agrees with his careful cor- 
rections. Nitrogen is used at the Indianapo- 
lis races only because of convenience in 
handling. It is shipped in small tanks that 
may be easily transported to the garage 
and to the pits. The pits are small, and 
every inch of space is needed for action 
when a car pulls in for gas, motor check- 
up, etc. 

~~ 


GRIT: Happening by chance to read an 
article in May 22 issue of NEWS-WEEK about 
the Duke of Windsor, in a paragraph about 
the Coronation I’ was amazed to read that 
the voice of our King faltered at times and 
was even inaudible in places. I would like 
to say that you, or the writer of the article, 
must have been listening to a very poor 
radio, because throughout Canada _ the 
King’s voice, reverent with feeling and rich 
in tone, came through perfectly clear with 
every word distinctly audible—a_ voice 
many Americans might well wish to copy. 

George VI, by pure grit, has conquered a 
pitiful handicap for a man in public life 
and we admire grit. 

I cannot imagine a British or Canadian 
periodical of any standing referring, even 
indirectly, to the physical infirmity of the 
President of the United States. It’s just not 
done—too poor sport. 

M. C. NEWCOMB 

St. John West, N.B. 


> 


ANOTHER: In your June 12 issue you 
[describe] ... “The nation’s only amor- 
phophallus titanum.” Last year .. . the 
cashier, Mr. U. T. Griffith, brought to the 
Marion National Bank one of these bulbs 
. . . it resembled exactly the one shown in 
NEWS-WEEK. 

Mrs. RALPH ATKINSON 

Marion, Ind. 
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Tonawanda Creek near Attica, N.Y., 
sprang a 6-foot-leak, and an 87-acre 
lake ran dry. The beavers called out 
the reserves for repairs, but they got no 
sympathy from local engineers. The 
beavers, they said, had built their dam 
curving downstream instead of up- 
stream—poor engineering. 

CURTAILED: In Winston-Salem, 
N.c., C. A. Boles sued the Southern 
Railway for $1,440. He had shipped a 
string of mules in a freight car. The 
railroad let them get so hungry, he 
charged, that they chewed off one an- 
other’s tails. 

CRITICISM: Betty and Mary Yart- 
ner of Chicago consulted Dr. James 
Stotter, New York plastic surgeon. They 
wanted their noses, lips, and chins over- 
hauled. Reason: they are identical 
twins and sick of it. 

EXPLANATION: Announcement by 
Edward W. Eames, headmaster of the 
country’s oldest boys’ boarding school, 
in South Byfield, Mass.: “In order to 
dignify the name of the school and hon- 
or its founder, we are now using the 
full title ‘Governor Dummer Academy,’ 
in preference to ‘Dummer Academy’.” 

IMPORT NOTE: In Washington cus- 
toms officials pondered a shipment ex- 
pected from China, addressed to an In- 
dianapolis plastic surgeon. They stud- 
ied duty lists and classifications, but 
got nowhere. Finally they labeled the 
parcel “merchandise, undutiable,” and 
decided to admit to the country six 
pairs of “ears, Chinese, unattached.” 

UP OVER: James Nangle, New South 
Wales government astronomer, worried 
that children might be injured psycho- 
logically by an “illusion of topsy-turvy- 
dom.” He urged manufacturers to make 
special geographical giobes for Aus- 
tralia—with the South Pole on top. 

CUSTOMER'S MAN: A want ad ap- 
peared in a St. Louis paper: “Former 
market analyst and investment counsel 
would like job in private family as 
chauffeur and butler. Will also do laun- 
dry and look after children.” 

HISTORICAL DISTORTION: Thecom- 
mittee for the Leeds community carni- 
val in England last. week planned to 
stage the Lady Godiva incident. Leeds’ 
girls primly vetoed the idea; none dared 
to ride a white horse’ through the 
Streets clad only in a wig. The commit- 
tee, however, had its way. The role was 
enacted—“reluctantly”—by a boy. 

SOCIAL SECRETARY WANTED: 
While Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins was visiting Smith College at 
Northampton, Mass., a professor decid- 
ed to give her a party. Not until his 
guests had arrived and begun to raise 
inquiring’ eyebrows:‘did the professor 
realize she was back in Washington. 
He had forgotten to invite her. 
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BAD JOB: A beaver-built dam across 





CROSSING THE MISSISSIPPI _ 


YES - AND | IMAGINE 
MARK TWAIN'S HUCK 
FINN AND TOM SAWYER 
DIDN'T LOOK VERY 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE 








DAD, WHY DID 
SAMUEL CLEMENS 
USE “THE PEN 


THERE SHE IS, CHUBBINS— |WHENEVER | 
THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI- | THINK OF THE 
ROLLING DOWN TO MISSISSIPPI 





























“MARK TWAIN WAS A RIVER TERM INDICATING A TWO-FATHOM DEPTH OF WATER 
; HAD BEEN REACHED. THE MAN WITH THE SOUNDING LEAD CALLED OuT- 7” 
‘MARK FOUR! MARK THREE / MARK HALF! MARK !MA-RK TWAIN! 


; AN OLD BOAT CAPTAIN WITH WRY HUMOR NICKNAMED CLEMENS MARK } 

































IS THE INSPIRATION 


TION HE WOULD] | TO BREAK | PRINCE ALBERT. PA. 
FOR THE PEN‘? ? ™. 


HAVE GOTTEN IN ANY PIPE INSURES 
FROM A GRAND COOL, BITE LESS’ SMOKING 
TOBACCO LIKE RIGHT FROM THE START 


























WE NEW PIPE SMOKERS 
NEED THE MILDNESS OF PA. 
THREE CHEERS FOR THAT 
NO-BITE PROCESS! 











RA‘S CRIMP CUT CHANGED 

ME FROM AN OCCASIONAL 
PIPE SMOKER TO A 

STEADY ONE. RA. SURE 

|| SMOKES COOL, SMOOTH 


, | SURE, PRINCE ALBERT IS 

© | MILD, YET IT HAS THE FULL, 

RICH TASTE WE SEASONED 
PIPE SMOKERS WANT! 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


PRINGE ALBERT “3:22: 











WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING 
TOBACCO BECAUSE IT'S 


SO MIMD. 
SO TASTY! 





pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco 
in every 2- 
ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 
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THERE is a new and insistent fas- 
tidiousness on the part of women 
who travel today. Their natural de- 
sire for attractive appointments has 
become a factor to be reckoned with. 
Ladies will no longer accept out- 
moded facilities. They ask for spa- 
cious and lovely accommodations 
and they know they will find them 
on Budd-built trains. 

In descriptions of these trains, 
we have given chief emphasis to 
new methods of design and con- 
struction. We have pointed out that 
the old fallacy of massiveness- 
for-strength is being discarded for 
the new principle of increased effi- 
ciency through light-weight-plus- 
strength. 

This principle is of interest not 
only to railroad men but to the 
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WHEN A LADY TRAVELS 


traveling public. It makes possible 
high speed with safety and comfort. 

The extraordinary popularity of 
Budd-built trains of stainless steel 
has grown with the knowledge that 
this impressive new equipment con- 
tains everything today’s traveler has 
a right to demand. 

Pages could be written about the 
new beauty and comfort—the added 
spaciousness of these trains. Travel- 
ers have ceased being surprised at 
air-conditioned cars that defy out- 
side dust and heat. They accept 
the beauty and charm of superbly 
appointed lounges and the pleasant 








excitement of cocktail bars. But 
one advance in particular has won 
the grateful ‘approval of discrimi- 
nating people, It is the fact that 
rest-room facilities are planned 
and executed as they might be 
for a woman’s club on Park Ave- 
nue. The most fastidious lady may 
feel perfectly at home on a Budd- 
built train! 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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LABOR: the Steel Strikers Turn to the NLRB, 
And Citizens Speak With Guns, Gas, and Sardines 


The third week begins. The Re- 
public Steel Corp., the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and the Inland Steel 
Corp. refuse to follow the trend of 
their industry and sign union con- 
tracts.* Some 80,000 are idle; union men 
bear arms, defy public authorities, and 
try to keep non-union men from work. 
In the law’s name, vigilante bands fire 
upon, gas, and beat union men and 
women. Government variously fumbles, 
acts firmly, or does nothing. 

The week ends. Nowhere in the 
embattled area from Chicago to Ohio’s 
Mahoning Valley has the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee made a tangible 
advance; the few positive indications of 
gain or loss have gone the corporations’ 
way; the strike has spread to one plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corp.; to all 


*Th National Industrial Conference 
Board estimated that 8.W.0.C. contracts 
covered 49 per cent of the industry’s 71,400,- 
00-ton capacity May 1. Most of these have 
been signed since United States Steel Corp. 


recognized the union last March; since May 
1 Jones & Laughlin (3,400,000 tons) and 
Sharon Steel (650,000) have signed up. In 


an NLRB election last week employes of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Corp. (720,000) voted for 
union recognition, 5,287 to 645. 





appearances, settlement remains as 
distant as when the struggle started. 

Questions. May an employer disre- 
gard the new customs of his business, 
resist union demands, operate his plants 
at peril to human safety, and hold the 
public favor finally necessary to win? 

May a union disregard the demon- 
strated desires of employes to work in 
some localities, resist officers bent upon 
protecting those employes, and expect 
public support and victory? 

Does duty require local and State 
authorities to protect a_ strikebound 
employers’ properties and loyal work- 
ers, although that protection in effect 
amounts to strikebreaking? 

Should noncombatant _ citizens— 
plagued by blocked streets, ineffective 
police, shrinking business—interfere 
when their intervention necessarily 
favors one side or the other? 

May an employer agree to deal with a 
union, grant all union demands except 
that for a signed contract, and comply 
with the spirit as well as the letter of 
the National Labor Relations Act’s col- 
lective-bargaining requirements? 





Ohio: question marks in the valley 


Should government forbid strikes, 
require peaceful arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes, or restrict the lengths to 
which either employers or unions may 
go in fighting their battles? 


OHIO: ‘And Wise Men Will Accept It’ 


Something was wrong in Canton. The 
rabbi, the priest, and the Lutheran all 
spotted the counterfeits. 

Jew, Catholic, and Protestant had 
agreed to check the vote of Republic’s 
Canton employes on the issue: continue 
the strike, or go back to work? The 
local Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
the poll; Republic supplied a sworn 
list of 6,465 workers; because unionists 
preempted the hall where a mass vote 
was scheduled two weeks ago, the bal- 
lots went out by mail. 

Of the posted ballots, 3,888 came 
back. With them came others: on nar- 
rower, cheaper stock, bearing a strange 
watermark. Printers verified the cler- 
ics’ doubts: 2,516 “votes” to continue 
the strike went into discard. Authen- 
tic ballots divided: “I vote to return to 
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work,” 3,633; “I vote to stay out,” 216; 
“T cannot vote,” 39. 

Jobless loyalists didn’t join 2,000 oth- 
ers barricaded, working, and living in 
the Canton plants last week; the cor- 
poration promised that jobs would be 
ready as soon as police cleared the 
streets of pickets. Unionists denounced 
the poll, maintained the picket lines, 
and held on to their clubs. 

Business suffered; businessmen pro- 
tested. American Legionnaires, Opti- 
mists, Lions, Rotarians, osteopaths, den- 
tists, insurance men formed a Citizens 
Law and Order League, and heard 
Mayor Daniel Seccombe: “I come from 
industry myself, and I am industry 
conscious ... If I fail in the discharge 
of my duties, I'll quit.” Said a union 
attorney, lone strikers’ spokesman: “I 
appeal to you men not to lend your- 
selves to a vigilante movement.” 

Law and Order Leaguers pressed 
their services upon receptive city and 
county officials. At neighboring Youngs- 
town, the Mahoning Valley’s industrial 
center, the City Council clothed Mayor 
Lionel Evans with extraordinary pow- 
ers; he swore in 200 special police and 
cast about for additional arms and am- 
munition; in protest, the local United 
Labor Congress threatened a general 
strike. 

The mayor and Sheriff Ralph Elser 
went ahead: their men clubbed, gassed, 
and arrested pickets; escorted a food 
truck into Republic’s Youngstown 
plants; and commanded all unionists to 
disarm. An S.W.O.C. field lieutenant 
ordered his men to comply; neverthe- 
less, Elser’s deputies arrested an orga- 
nizer who taunted the officers: “We 
can fight with guns, too, and they won’t 
take them away from us like they did 
our clubs.” (Defendant: Robert Burke, 
23, president-elect of the class of ’38 at 
Columbia College, New York, until he 
was expelled in 1936 for picketing Pres- 
ident Nicholas Murray Butler’s home.) 

Cleveland’s Mayor, Harold H. Bur- 





















here, and wise men will accept it. , . 
The companies . . . will do well to 
sign.” 


® Girdler said Republic was doing 
pretty well without signing: in his 
South Chicago plant, 600 loyal workers 
bunked in Pullman cars within the mij] 
grounds; 800 others came and went 
without interference from pickets, after 
Mayor Edward F. Kelley forbade the 
corporation to house them in temporary 
quarters. Republic declared the plant 
operated at 85 per cent of capacity; the 
magazine Iron Age found national pro- 
duction up from 77% to 78 per cent: 
Youngstown District output hung at 45 
per cent. 
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ton, noted that barbed wire and shot- 
guns guarded an airport used by Repub- 
lic as a base for planes flying food to 
besieged Warren and Niles mills; Bur- 
ton revoked the corporation’s permit, 
and Republic transferred its planes to 
Ashland, Ohio. In the two mill towns, 
pickets had pretty much their own way: 
Sheriff Roy S. Hardman of Trumbull 
County is a steel-union member. But 
inside the plants, nonstrikers still 
turned out steel. 

Gov. Martin Davey summoned Tom 
M. Girdler, Republic board chairman, 
and Frank Purnell, Sheet & Tube pres- 
ident, to a conference with S.W.O.C. 
leaders at Columbus. Girdler and Pur- 
nell sent subordinates; neither of the 
companies would accept Davey’s peace 
terms: a truce for simultaneous nego- 
tiations and production, a signed con- 
tract recognizing the union as bargain- 
er only for its members, and an 
S.W.O.C. pledge to forswear the closed 
shop (union men only) and company 
collection of union dues. 

At the week end Youngstown’s one 
daily newspaper surveyed the armed 
camps and published a Sunday morn- 
ing editorial: “The new order of self- 
government will admittedly be more 
difficult than the old ... Yet the new 
order is part of the times ... It is 
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® Inland and Sheet & Tube sought only 
to provision and safeguard maintenance 


men within their plants. Sure that it 
represented a majority of Inland’s 
13,000 employes (mostly in Chicago 


suburbs), the S.W.O.C. chose that com- 
pany for a test of the strike’s issue: a 
petition to the National Labor Relations 
Board charged Inland violated the 
Wagner Act by refusing to sign. 


® Dean Dinwoodey, editor of United 
States Law Week, searched NLRB rec- 
ords for precedents and found that the 
board ruled last July: “The employer 
must negotiate in good faith to reach 
an understanding, and that understand- 
ing must be incorporated into an agree- 
ment, if the representatives of the em- 
ployes so request.” But, said the board, 
the agreement may be oral or written. 


® Chief Justice Hughes, in a majority 
opinion upholding the NLRA: “It does 
not compel any agreement whatever.” 


® Since a contract expired Apr. 1, the 
United Mine Workers has had no agree- 
ment with some “captive” mines—owned 
and operated by steel companies. Sun- 
day John L. Lewis, as president of 
U.M.W., called a strike of 9,500 Sheet 
& Tube and Bethlehem miners... To 
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complete the embargo, he forbade any 
union miner anywhere to load coal con- 
signed to strikebound plants. 


e That constituted the last of three 
blows at Bethlehem. In Johnstown, Pa., 
346 trainmen, enginemen, and firemen 
on the Conemaugh & Black Lick Rail- 
road, company-owned feeder for Beth- 
lehem’s great Cambria plant, struck 
for a signed contract; two days later, 
the S.W.O.C. called out Cambria’s 15,000 
mill employes. Bethlehem said it would 
go ahead with operations; a union lead- 
er conceded: “We knew we couldn’t tie 
the plant up tight, but the strike is ef- 
fective.” 


e In Washington, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads de- 
cided to investigate the Post Office De- 
partment’s refusal to accept “abnormal” 
consignments of food for Republic 
workers. In New York and New Eng- 
land, private citizens made up their 
own minds: they mailed tinned food to 
Republic plants and dared the depart- 
ment to refuse delivery. A New York 
film salesman, Dwight Scovel, explained 
his expenditure of $2.55 for sardines 
and postage: “I was not taking sides, 
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but only insisting that the government 
should not suspend any part of an es- 
tablished institution.” 


MICHIGAN: "Remember the Raisin... !' 


Monroe, Mich., has a population of 
18,000 and two chief claims to fame: 
near the town site, 114 years ago, Brit- 
ish and Indian warriors reddened the 
Raisin River with the bodies and the 
blood of Gen. James Winchester’s mas- 
sacred troops, and “Remember the Rais- 
in!” became an American battle cry in 
the War of 1812; Gen. George Arm- 
Strong Custer (Custer’s Last Stand) 


_ Was born near there in 1839. Today a 
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smudged tablet marks the spot of the 
1813 massacre; Brice C. W. Custer lives 
in Monroe and keeps green his grand- 
uncle’s memory. 

Last week the grandnephew had ex- 
citing work to do. He was one of 200 
Legionnaires, businessmen, and assorted 
special officers sworn in by Police Chief 
Jesse Fisher to reopen the Republic 
Steel Corp.’s plant near Monroe. 

The whole town takes a fatherly 
pride in that plant—operated by a Re- 
public subsidiary, the Newton Steel Co. 
In 1929, Monroe put up $500,000 to 
dredge the Raisin marshes and build a 
shipping basin at the mill site; upwards 
of 1,300 Monroe citizens work there in 
good times. 

When the steel strikes began, Re- 
public shut down the plant; the S.W.O.C., 
never very successful in organizing 
Monroe workers, said a local strike had 
closed it, and manned the single en- 
tranceway with a sparse line of pickets. 

Monroe business languished, and 
among the sufferers was a leading gro- 
cer, Mayor Daniel A. Knaggs. The May- 
or doubted that most of the idle workers 
wanted to strike; he polled them on the 
question. Result: strike, 30; back to 
work, 836; and about 400 didn’t vote. 


s 
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Knaggs and Republic announced that 
the plant would reopen. Edwin May- 
berry and Charles Kisser, local S.W.O.C. 
commanders, swore that thousands of 
Detroit and Toledo unionists would lay 
down their lives"to prevent it. 

At Lansing, 110 miles to the north- 
west, Gov. Frank Murphy intervened: 
he summoned Knaggs, Kisser, and a 
company executive to the Capitol. But 
the Governor succeeded only in post- 
poning the showdown for a day. 

On the appointed afternoon, 10,000 
curious citizens massed near the plant. 
They saw less than 200 pickets—includ- 
ing a few women, brave with brick- 
bats and clubs, and a goodly number 
whose cars bore Wayne County (De- 
troit) license plates. Two hundred 
yards from the pickets, 250 officers 
lined up ahead of cars laden with mill 
workers. 

At 6 P.M., Chief Fisher said to May- 
berry: “We’re through with stalling.” 
Four Legionnaires, versed in warfare, 
fired bombs toward the pickets; white 
gas brought tears, and yellow gas 
turned union stomachs. One reporter 
thought the pickets also pitched gas 
bombs; a brief shower of bricks and 
clubs beat down on the officers. Then 
the pickets broke and ran into an apple 
orchard; enraged vigilantes hammered 
one woman and six men badly enough 
for hospital attention, smashed pickets’ 
automobiles and dumped them into the 
Raisin, and fired a union soup tent. 

That night Legionnaires in striped 
uniform trousers and overseas caps pa- 
trolled Monroe’s streets and highways: 
word came that thousands of avenging 
unionists would descend upon the town. 


U.A.W.: "We Promised the Company’ 


The word came from Pontiac. There 
indignant members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America—like the 
S.W.O.C., a Committee for Industrial 
Organization affillate*—vowed to mend 
union matters in Monroe. 

Bent upon a pilgrimage to the Raisin, 
the U.A.W. local called a general strike 


*Last week the C.I.0. won another affil- 
iate: the American Newspaper Guild. At 
their convention in St. Louis, representa- 
tives of 11,112 guildsmen voted also to 
throw open the union to all unorganized 
newspaper workers, whether editorial em- 
ployes or not. 
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* out for Monroe. 


Governor Murphy (center): 


of General Motors Corp.’s 27,000 Ponti- 
ac workers—a violation of the union’s 
contract with the corporation and lat- 
est in a series of rebellions against the 
U.A.W.’s national leadership. 

Homer Martin, the union’s young and 
harried president, arrived in Pontiac at 
dawn, found.two G.M. plants closed or 
about to close, and laid down the law to 
local leaders: they were wrecking 
U.A.W.’s relations with G.M.; this and 
other unauthorized strikes had to stop. 
He had said the same thing before and 
had never penalized anybody. -But it 
worked this time: all but 500 stayed on 
their jobs; the others had already set 
There special officers 
searched automobiles for weapons and 
turned the visitors away. 

As anxious as his rank and file to re- 
pair the S.W.O.C.’s_ setback, Martin 
called Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana auto 
workers to a mass rally in Monroe Sun- 
day; they would show the town what 
was what and still keep auto plants 
going. 

Mayor Knaggs swore in 500 special 
deputies; Monroe’s citizens prepared for 
anew battle. Governor Murphy patient- 
ly went to work again: he told Knaggs, 
Martin, and Republic that Nationa! 
Guardsmen would protect both Monroe 
and the union hordes. 

The Governor himself came to Mon- 
roe—and went to church, while 300 
Guardsmen herded 10,000 union people 
to a park 4 miles from town. Vigilantes 
armed with rifles, shotguns, and sub- 
machine guns guarded the plant en- 
trance; and cut ditches across all but 
one roadway leading to the mill. But 
the soldiers prevented any clash, and 
Martin harangued in noisy peace. He 
said the U.A.W. would throw a new 
picket line about the Monroe plant this 
week; Mayor Knaggs prepared to re- 
assemble his resentful battalions: “I be- 
lieve I am doing the right thing for 
humanity.” 


10 
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his philosophy came home 


@e There was violence that Sunday af- 
ternoon, and Martin heard gunfire—not 
at Monroe, but at Anderson, Ind., where 
union and non-union employes of two 
G.M. subsidiaries have been growling 
at each other since the General Motors 
strikes early this year. Waiting for 
Martin to address a union rally, non- 
union crowds gathered before the 
U.A.W. headquarters. From a U.A.W. 
window, a small-bore shotgun peppered 
nine men; Anderson authorities arrested 
six—two U.A.W., four non-union. Mar- 
tin followed the crowd to an Anderson 
park, spoke there, and flew on to Mon- 
roe. 


e A contract in effect until next August 
binds the U.A.W.—in theory—to main- 


tain production in G.M. plants. Last 
week the union asked the corporation 
to revise the contract—probably py; 
raising wages and recognizing U.A.W. 
as bargainer for all G.M. workers rather 
than for members alone. When the 
U.A.W. letter was posted, unauthorized 
strikes had closed plants in Detroit. 
Flint, Saginaw, and Pontiac, and in 
Baltimore, Md. Aware that incessant 
interruptions of production would give 
G.M. an effective reply to demands for 
more concessions, a U.A.W. vice presi- 
dent said: “We promised the company 
to do all we could... If these unau- 
thorized strikes keep up, discipline will 
be absolutely necessary.” 


@ In Michigan’s Saginaw Valley 195 
communities got a taste of U.A.W. dis- 
cipline. Dissatisfied with an agreement 
boosting wages 5 cents an hour, grant- 
ing the union exclusive recognition, and 
installing a 40-hour week, a handful of 
Consumers Power Co. employes pulled 
master switches, shut off service 
throughout most of the valley, and de- 
prived 500,000 of current until Governor 
Murphy and Martin drove the rebels 
back into line. 


@ Governor Murphy always insists that 
strict law enforcement should take sec- 
ond place when labor troubles menace 
human well-being. Last week he ap- 
plied his philosophy at home: he offered 
mild words and no resistance when the 
U.A.W. local called auto workers from 
four plants, seized Lansing’s downtown 
district, closed all the principal business 
houses, and overran the Capitol and 
City Hall. Cause: enforcing a court 
order, sheriff’s deputies arrested eight 
Capitol Wrecking Co. pickets—includ- 
ing Mrs. Lester Washburn, wife of the 
local U.A.W. president: Outcome: au- 
thorities released the pickets; the 
wrecking company recognized the un- 
ion; Michigan State College students, 
thwarting a campus raid, pitched eight 
unionists into the Red Cedar River. 

Said a union man: 

“I feel that I have 
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@ Paul Martin, pub- 


a 4 lisher of Lansing’s 


State Journal, has 
no great love for 





organized labor—he 
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so by a union committee. 








Journal Is Given 
Publication O. K. 


Permission was given at noon 
Monday to the management of 
The State Journal to. continue 
Operations. Milo F. Warner, sec- 
retary of stewards of the CIO 
and the UAW, signed a statement 
that The State Journal is “fair 
to labor.” The statement was set 
in large type and displayed at 
the front door of the Journal 
building. Three departments of 
the. paper are completely union- 
ized. The management had pre- 
viously agreed fo close-the plant 
at 12 noon when requested to do 


operates one of 
Michigan’s few non- 
union composing 
rooms. During last 
week’s holiday, a 
U.A.W. committee 
forced him to sus- 
pend one edition; 
3 when the paper’s 
score werd labor reporter 
cidents in™. pleaded its case 
igan over ti with union leaders, 
throughout they put the ques- 
Michigan tion to crowds 
fatalities. massed in the 
streets; the work- 
ers said the paper 
could publish, and 
its regular 3:30 
P.M. edition ap- 
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TAXES: Mr. Morgan Changes His Mind, 
And Congress Starts Hunting Dodgers 


Until May, 1933, J. Pierpont Morgan 
was one of the world’s famous and un- 
quoted men. Then a Senate subcom- 
mittee, investigating financial practices, 
dragged him and his sayings into the 
headlines. Morgan enjoyed the experi- 
ence, and so did Washington newspaper 
men. In him, they discovered a friendly 
soul who liked to speak his mind but 
couldn’t do it often because of a reti- 
nue of more cautious associates. 

Toward the hearings’ end, some per- 
sistent correspondents persuaded two 
J. P. Morgan & Co. partners, Thomas 
W. Lamont and George Whitney, to 
arrange an interview with the banker. 
On a hot, sultry afternoon, the favored 
handful entered a Carlton Hotel suite, 
found Morgan in shirt sleeves, and 
promptly opened the questioning. What 
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J. P. Morgan: 1936... 


did he think of Ferdinand Pecora, the 
subcommittee’s attorney? Pecora, said 
Morgan, was like all prosecutors— 
thought everybody who came before 
him must be guilty. 

Whitney hurried from the room. 
Question: what did Mr. Morgan think 
of Senators? Answer: he supposed some 
were all right; most of them reminded 
him of old maids, always looking under 
beds and expecting to find something. 
At this point Whitney returned, an- 
nounced that Mr. Morgan’s special train 
was leaving for New York in fifteen 
minutes, enjoined reporters to write 
nothing, and shooed them away. 

Last week Morgan came home from 
Europe.on the Queen Mary. Just over 
a mild heart attack, he had radioed his 
office that he wouldn’t see the press. 
Before disembarking he changed his 
mind, and no cautious associate was 
present to change the 
course. Ship-news reporters reminded 
him that President Roosevelt had .de- 
nounced rich men who incorporate 
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interview’s 


yachts, children, and fake companies 
to evade taxes; the financier rewarded 
his visitors with the choicest of rare 
Morgan quotes: “Why shouldn’t they 
incorporate their yachts? I didn’t be- 
cause I didn’t think it was worthwhile. 
But anybody’s justified in doing any- 
thing as long as the law doesn’t say it’s 
wrong. It’s not a moral question at all. 
It’s a legal question . . . If Congress 
makes stupid mistakes, it’s up to Con- 
gress to remedy them. It most certainly 
is not up to the taxpayers. I don’t be- 
lieve in evasions, but it was up to Con- 
gress to make proper laws, and if they 
left loopholes that’s not the taxpayers’ 
fault.” 

After this gift to headline writers 
(New York Times: LEGAL TAX DODGING 
UPHELD BY MORGAN), he retreated to 
his Glen Cove, Long Island, home. Two 
days afterward, he issued a statement 
more in keeping with J. P. Morgan & 
Co.’s sober tradition: “My interview 
. .. took place before I had seen Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message ... I am sur- 
prised. at the interpretation that some 
people seem to have put on my offhand 
remarks. I certainly have no sympathy 
with tax dodging or tax evasion and 
had no thought of defending such prac- 
tices. What I feel strongly is that when 
a taxpayer has complied with all the 
terms of the law he should not be held 
up to obioquy for not having paid more 
than he owed.” 


"BLACKJACK': Congressmen had no 
chance to read the qualification before 
the House considered President Roose- 
velt’s proposal for a tax dodger’s hunt. 
Democrats denounced the banker; no 
Republican defended him. Representa- 
tive Harlan of Ohio: “That [Morgan’s] 
sentiment is rugged individualism in 
the raw.” 

Representative O’Connor of New 
York, chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, shared that opinion but denounced 
the President’s plans for a _ publicity 
barrage: “It.is proposed as a blackjack 
and is nothing less. The 3,000,000 tax- 
payers of this country get plenty of 
tossing around already.” 

Some doubted that the investigation 
would do much to increase revenues; 
some suspected a device to minimize 
Treasury errors in estimating income- 
tax receipts. Finally the House—and 
later the Senate—modified the project 
so that every member of a joint com- 
mittee must vote yes or no before the 
investigators publish findings against 
any taxpayer; at least two Congressmen 
must participate in any public hearing. 
(The original resolution authorized 


Treasury Department officials to hold 
public inquisitions; now they may ques- 
tion only in private.) Thus the measure 
went to Mr. Roosevelt—and his signa- 
ture demonstrated that he was satisfied. 
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FARMER: Next day, the House dealt 
with a matter more likely to bolster 
Treasury revenues: it extended for two 
years so-called “nuisance taxes” on gas- 
oline, automobiles and accessories, oil, 
toilet goods, chewing gum, matches, 
communications facilities, radios, cam- 
eras, firearms, electric power, oil lines, 
and continued the 3-cent postage rate. 
Republicans complained unavailingly 
against “hidden levies” on consumer 
goods; a 230-93 vote sent the bill to the 
Senate. 

Representative Hamilton Fish of 
New York belatedly reopened the at- 
tack on the tax-evasion measure—he 
suggested that Congress investigate the 
President. 

“T am informed on reliable authority 
that the President has deducted his 
income losses on his so-called farm in 
Hyde Park [New York]. This is not a 
farm but a palatial estate. If you are 
going to investigate tax dodging, let’s 
begin with Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Although he owns a farm near 
the Roosevelt properties in Dutchess 
County, Fish apparently had fallen into 
a common error: not the President, but 
his mother, holds title to the Hyde 
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Park estate. Mr. Roosevelt owns a 
smaller farm near by and currently de- 
votes it to experiments in reforestation. 


CONGRESS: Garner Ducks Daffy Days 


Vice President John N. Garner al- 
ways takes. care of himself. He never 
attends late parties; he goes to bed 
early; and in the Summertime he re- 
pairs to his Uvalde, Texas, home and 
some handy fishing spot. 

Last week habit was proof against a 
legislative program likely to keep Con- 
gress in session until Fall. At a Cabinet 
meeting, Garner requested and Mr. 
Roosevelt granted a four- or five-week 
vacation; the Vice President announced 
that he was soon going to Uvalde, leav- 
ing Key Pittman, the Senate’s president 
pro tem, to take. the chair. 

“I will be on call to return to Wash- 
ington if needed,” Garner said. 

- Aside from evidence that the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President see eye té 
eye on vacations—Mr. Roosevelt took 
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PROMOTION: Louisiana opened an ‘Executive Department’ in Washington last week, with Rene F. Clerc (center) as 


‘Washington Representative.’ 


Gov. Richard W. Leche (right) planned to spend $100,000 advertising the State. 


Earle J. Christenberry, director of public relations and former Huey Long secretary, called the bureau an ‘Embassy’: 
‘I’m going to see that we get some of this Federal money before it’s all spent.’ 


another long week end for a cruise 
down the Potomac—Garner’s departure 
Sunday indicated that the White House 
doesn’t count on him for much help 
with the Judiciary Reorganization Bill.* 
When and if that subject comes up, 
Pittman’s vigorous espousal will be 
more valuable than Garner’s lukewarm 
neutrality. 

The Vice President chose to leave 
when Congress was about to get down 
to work—after five months spent most- 
ly in passing departmental appropri- 
ation bills and rowing over the Roose- 
velt judiciary reforms. But nobody 
could blame Congress or Garner for 
that; the White House, not Capitol Hill, 
had delayed major measures—agricul- 
ture, housing, power, wages and hours 
—until the start of Summer; otherwise 
Congress might have been near ad- 
journment by now. 

Last week the House and Senate dis- 
posed of one important bill—the tax in- 
vestigation. The rest remained in 
committee, and Washington’s annual 
Silly season opened. 


® Miss Cecile Calling of Chelsea, Mass., 
appeared with a proposal that Congress 
decree an annual memorial day for 
bachelors and -maidens who sacrifice 
“the pleasures of parenthood” to careers. 


® Representative Maury Maverick of 
Texas revived his suggestion that the 
House install mechanical voting ma- 
chines—an unlikely event, because long, 
vocal roll calls help parliamentary pro- 
crastinators. 


@ John Llewellyn Lewis and Senator 
Rush D. Holt of West Virginia exhibited 
their mutual and well-known antipathy. 
Lewis asked a joint House and Senate 
committee to delete from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Wage-Hour Bill a_ provision 
empowering the proposed Federal Stand- 





*Monday the Senate Judiciary Committee 
did what it had already voted to do and re- 
ported to the Senate: “We recommend the 
rejection of this bill as a needless, futile, 
dangerous abandonment of con- 

principle.” 


and utterl 
stitutiona 
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ards Board to fix varying wage mini- 
mums, and Holt graveled the labor 
leader with a series of vague questions. 

Lewis: Are you trying to be humor- 
ous, Senator? 

Holt: No, not with you. 

Lewis: Well, you could not be with 
me, you know. 

Holt: ... Mr. Lewis is not going to 
bulldoze me as he has bulldozed a num- 
ber of other officials. 

Lewis: Well, now, just for the record, 
I do not like the Senator’s language 
...I merely suggest that if the Senator 
wants to talk that way with me, that 
he not burden the record here with it, 
just talk to me that way personally. 
That is all. 

That was all. 


> 


MISSOURI: Kansas City's Boss 
Still in Business at Old Stand 


In a United States District Court at 
Kansas City, Mo., last month, Judge 
Merrill E. Otis charged a grand jury 
investigating vote frauds: “If there are 
higher-ups, those who are archconspir- 
ators... they ought to be indicted and 
they ought to be convicted. It makes 
no difference who they are or what 
they are or how powerful they are.” 

Grand juries already had _ indicted, 
and trial juries had convicted, scores of 
defendants charged with malpractice in 
last November’s election. Nevertheless, 
Kansas City soon learned that Thomas 
J. Pendergast and his lieutenants in the 
local Democratic machine were still 
powerful enough to get their way with 
the Missouri Legislature and with the 
City Council. 


‘GHOSTS’: As in most municipali- 
ties, Kansas City voters register before 
each election—a procedure which paves 


the way for “floaters” and ballot-box . 


stuffers. Civic reformers long have 
wanted to correct matters with a per- 
manent registration system. 

Last Winter such a proposal was pre- 
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sented to the Legislature—with a pro- 
vision poisonous to election thieves, 
Each voter would have to sign a receipt 
for his ballot; checkers could compare 
the signature with one in a permanent 
file and thereby catch “ghosts” who 
stuff ballot boxes at each election. 

Boss Pendergast didn’t like the com- 
parative-signature idea—he wanted 
something “mechanically workable.” 
His legislative delegation squelched the 
original bill; then, under pressure from 
civic organizations, he allowed the Leg- 
islature to pass a substitute—without 
the signature requirement. 

Last week the revised bill awaited 
Gov. Lloyd C. Stark’s approval—and 
Pendergast didn’t care what the Gov- 
ernor did about it. Kansas City’s boss 
was sure that, with or without perma- 
nent registration, he could keep on 
winning Kansas City elections. The 
machine _ still functioned—the City 
Council refused, 6-2, to request State 
prosecution of vote-fraud cases. 


® The grand jury indicted 25 more 
election defendants—mostly small fry, 
none of them Judge Otis’ “higher-ups.” 
Score to date: indicted, 151; convicted, 
41; acquitted, none. 
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TOWNSEND: Followers Rebel; 
Founder Faces Lonely Old Age 


Dr. Francis E. Townsend divides his 
time these days between Washington, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. The lean, 
*gray crusader still believes implicitly in 
‘his plan to provide monthly $200 pen- 
sions for folk over 60; he still hopes to 
sway millions. 

His optimism centers in the persua- 
sive power of The Townsend National 
Weekly and in the little group of Con- 
gressmen*- who owe their- offices to 





Ff LP ey ae 

*When the House of Representatives cited 
Dr. Townsend for contempt_last year, 41 
Congressmen stood by him. Convicted, sen- 
tenced to 30 days in jail, and fined $100, he 
is free on appeal bond. 
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Townsend support. Two weeks ago Dr. 
Townsend confronted a revolt on both 
fronts: Congressional aides repudiated 
him; in Chicago, twelve officials of his 
organization resigned, including The 
Weekly’s staff. 

Both actions sprang from Townsend’s 
condemnation of President Roosevelt’s 
Supreme Court proposals. Recently he 
wound up a tour of 56 communities by 
telling a meeting of Congressional 
Townsendites: “It is more important to 
protect the Constitution of the United 
States and defend our democratic form 
of government than it is to pass any 
pill. Dictatorships don’t pay pensions.” 
Democratic legislators refused to divide 
allegiance; they quit Townsend. Organ- 
ization officers opposed use of Townsend 
Plan money for fighting the Roosevelt 
plan; they suspended The Weekly be- 
fore they quit and threatened to depose 
their former leader at Townsendites’ 
third national convention in Washing- 
ton July 21. 

Last week Dr. Townsend saved them 
the trouble: he called off the conven- 
tion. His Washington lobbyist and a 
blond stenographer prepared to close 
their office; postal inspectors investi- 
gated The Weekly’s subscription con- 
test and promise to pay $16,000 in cash 
prizes; the Messiah’s hangers-on raced 
to found new pension plans upon the 
ruins of the old. 
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GEORGIA: Constitution Changes 
But Public Thirst Stays the Same 


When Eugene Talmadge ran for the 
Georgia Governorship four years ago, 
he won 156 of the State’s 159 counties. 
Thereafter his galluses, barbecues, and 
anti-New Deal ballyhoo grew in fame— 
but last year only sixteen Georgia 
counties still thought him fit for office. 
Talmadge ran for United States Sen- 
ator; voters in 143 counties preferred 
Richard B. Russell Jr., and 40-year-old 
Eurith Dickinson Rivers defeated Tal- 
madge’s candidate for Governor. Tal- 
madge retired from politics, and Rivers 





set out to overhaul the State Govern- 
ment. 

In recent weeks, Governor Rivers has 
campaigned for a series of constitution- 
al changes, and Talmadge has replied 
with noisy opposition: “We are called 
upon ... by the State administration 
to add 96 pages of law to the Constitu- 
tion of Georgia and write 26 separate 
amendments into the law ... They 
want the people of Georgia to get drunk 
on liquor—legalize the sale of liquor, 


+. 


THE FEDERAL WEE K* 
THE PRESIDENT: 


Commuted to life imprisonment death 
sentence of Thomas Jordon, 36, con- 
victed Apr. 3, 1936, of a Washington, 
D.C., murder holdup. 


SENATE: 


Sent to the House a resolution pooutiens 
for appointment of a special flve-mem- 
ber committee to “study the problems 
of unemployment and relief, oe 
an estimate of those now unemployec 
by reason of labor-saving devices.” 

— halibut-fishing treaty with Can- 
ada. 

Sent to President the $125,775,000 State, 
Commerce, Justice, and Labor Depart- 
ments Appropriations Bill. 

Sent to President a two-year extension of 
the Connally “hot-oil” act, which pro- 
hibits shipments in interstate commerce 
of oil produced in excess of State 
quotas. 


HOUSE: 


Sent to Senate bill extending PWA for 
two years but relegating that agency 
to a “status of liquidation” by restrict- 
ing its activities to projects already ap- 
plied for. Besides $95,000,000 in revolv- 
ing funds and $40,000,000 additional 
appropriation for outright grants, PWA 
is authorized to lend $124,000,000 re- 
alizable from the sale of securities. 

Sent to Senate the Dies Immigration Bill 
providin mandatory deportation of 
aliens who, within five years ae 
deportation action, had been convicte 
of possessing firearms, of violating the 
Narcotics and Alien Smuggling Acts, or 
of a crime involving moral turpitude. 

Sent to Senate bill accepting funds left 
by the late go Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes for the law di- 
vision in the Congressional Library. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 


(Week ended June 10) 
ROCHIIED 5. nc ccccccccccc cs eke, anno 


ED. 2 vd Faden s ¥e0% $151,171,055.61 
ey ore oe $1,780,070,941.36 
Deficit, fiscal year......... $2,422,948,815.73 
re ee ee $35,282,430,647.22 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 


go to the polls about half drunk, and 
add 26 more ‘speeds’ . -” (A pro- 
amendment pamphlet: “Let’s go, 
Georgians! Twenty-six speeds—all for- 
ward!”’) 

Last week Georgians paid little heed 
to Talmadge. Three-to-one majorities 
adopted all of Governor Rivers’ amend- 
ments. 

The most important exempt owner- 
occupied homesteads (up to $2,000 
valuation) from all State ‘and county 
taxes except those levied to pay prin- 
cipal and interest on bonded debts; en- 
able the State to assist its aged, needy 
blind, and destitute children; and 
authorize three-fifths of the 256 State 
legislators to call the General Assembly 
into special session without the Gov- 
ernor’s consent. . 

Tax exemptions will decrease Georgia 
counties’ annual income by about 
$2,500,000; the State expects to counter- 
act its own revenue losses by raising 
the tax rate from 3 mills to the 5-mill 
constitutional limit. Aids to the blind 
and the poor make the State eligible 
for some $3,500,000 in Federal Social 
Security grants each year. 

Talmadge predicted that Assembly- 
men would “spend ten months out of 
every year having a good time in At- 
lanta hotels.” The voters hoped that 
self-starting sessions would prevent a 
recurrence of the former Governor’s 
“bayonet rule” in 1936, when.Talmadge 
refused to summon the Legislature and 
spent State money without benefit of 
an appropriations bill. 

Out-of-State headlines played up 
Georgia’s special referendum on the 
sale of hard liquor, but the election 
simply reaffirmed a traditional pro- 
hibition sentiment. Despite repeal 
propaganda fostered by commercial 
liquor interests and by legislators seek- 
ing new tax sources, voters preserved 
the State’s 23-year-old dry law. Rep- 
resentative Spence M. Grayson turned 
out an epigram: “Full well you know 
that publicly liquor has no friends, 
privately it has no enemies.” Liquor’s 
public enemies kept it from official 
sanction: 102,929 to 94,652. 
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In addition, Tukhachevsky shone bril- 
liantly in staff business of moving pins 
i around on maps. So he welcomed the 
Bolsheviks, ‘who ‘transformed him from 
a conservative subaltern into a revyo- 


: ° lutionary General. After smashing Deni- 

U.S.S.R.: Monster Kills Its Frankenstein; on aot ick es eee ee 
e,° ° ° ° back to the gates of Warsaw—where 
Critics Again Deride Bear With Clay Feet the genius of Maxime Weygand, arent. 


est French strategist since Napoleon, 
outwitted him. (Last week in Paris. 
Chief of Staff Weygand—who had long 
collaborated with Tukhachevsky under 
the Franco-Soviet military alliance 
allowed friends to quote him as highly 
perturbed over the “young Napoleon's” 
disappearance. ) 

Tukhachevsky quarreled with Leon 
Trotsky, the ex-New York pants press- 
er; but he venerated the distinguished 
brain of Nikolai Lenin and he admired 
the character of Joseph Stalin, a steely- 
eyed Georgian he had met on southern 
battlefields. In due course Lenin died; 
Trotsky left in exile; Stalin became 
master of Russia; and Tukhachevsky 
saw his dreams come true: he got the 
job of whipping into shape the world’s 
most numerous (1,300,000 men) army— 
to make it the most powerful. 

Only two years ago—having created 
what Moscow claimed to be the world’s 
fastest-moving air and land army— 
Tukhachevsky became one of the Sovi- 
et’s five marshals. Of these, two alone 
were left last week: Klementi Voroshi- 
loff—the only man above Tukhachev- 
sky—who remained Defense Commis- 
sar; and Chief of Cavalry Simeon Mik- 
hailovich Budenny—who received the 
questionable title of Voennie Pravetel 
Moskva (Military Governor of Moscow) 
in a bulletin that failed to mention his 
status in the cavalry. 





FALSE GLOW: One year ago Tukha- 
chevsky’s martial star shone its reddest. 
Joseph Stalin told his 160,000,000 peas- 
ants, Cossacks, miners, factory and of- 
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Simeon Mikhailovich Budenny, Voennie Pravetel Moskva 
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One day in 1920 a tall, broad-shoul- Tukhachevsky’s friends hoped a firing 
dered man arrived at Bolshevik head- squad had not actually spattered that 
quarters on the plains of Poland. A few military encyclopedia, his brain, against 
months earlier he had been a Lieutenant. a Lubyanka dungeon wall—that in 
Now he was a General. Though only 26, reality Tukhachevsky still lived. Other- 
Michael N. Tukhachevsky accepted the wise, they said, the army would take 
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responsibility of leading 150,000 revolu- years to recover from the blow. 
tionaries against the “bourgeois” Poles 
under Joseph Pilsudsky. ARISTOCRAT: During the World 


Brilliant victories against the White War, Tukhachevsky was an Imperial 
Generals, Kolchak and Denikin, already Guard officer—which means physically 
had made him a hero. And already impressive (he was handsome as well 
under his red-starred cap he had dreams’ as_ stalwart), socially eminent, and 
of an army more numerous and power- reckless enough to spin the chamber of 
ful than any other—dreams that even- a revolver containing one shell like a 
tually made the Red Star a symbol of roulette wheel—then point it at his 
undisputed might over one-sixth of the temple and press the trigger.* 
earth’s surface. 

Today Michael Tukhachevsky is dead. *Saturday night pastime at the St. Peters- 
The Moscow government announced last burg Suicide Club, which comprised only 
week that he and seven other Generals {"¢ nobles! officers. The revolver cylinders 
who had helped him make and run the When a cylinder stopped spinning, by nat- 
Red army had confessed to “plotting wrt! Jus the chamber containing, the shel 


with a foreign power.” The eight had above in the revolver barrel. Now and then, ae — SOVFOTO 


been tried, found guilty, and shot. Slut sername Py Re . . « in a parachute (latest sport!) 
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fice workers, and Communists (only 
1,000,000 of these) that the Second Five 
Year plan had triumphed: “Life has be- 
come better, comrades, life has become 
more joyous!” 

Propaganda’s cornucopia poured out 
on the world marvelous vistas of farm- 
ers singing at their work on soil that 
glistened like the flanks of oat-surfeit- 
ed horses; of triumphant labor atop 
new white dams, like cheering mice on 
gargantuan cheeses; and above all can- 
did shots of Father Stalin watching his 
children at play—especially at Soviet 
sports like chute-and-parachute. 

He gave them the Stalin Constitu- 
tion, seemingly designed to bring Rus- 
sia into the ranks of great democracies. 
And he paraded before them, mile after 
mile, the great war machine built up 
by Michael Tukhachevsky. For a few 
months it seemed as if some measure of 







+++ coming down... 


liberty indeed might come to the 
steppes and.the goblin-steepled cities. 

But it was a false dawn. Without 
warning, in midsummer, came the in- 
credible “Trotsky” trials. By last month 
more than 100 men—among them some 
of communism’s original artificers—had 
confessed to such fantastic plots as fos- 
tering a Japanese-German war against 
the Soviet with the exile’s connivance. 
After widely ‘publicized mock trials, 
they had been “shot.” 

Censorship without equal even in 
Russia screened the facts, but it soon 
became obvious that something nearer 
home than Trotsky irked the Moscow 
bureaucrats. That something, as it 
turned out, was Tukhachevsky, the 
champion of “a nonpolitical, patriotic 
army.” Long ago Adolf Hitler. had 
learned to compromise with his .Mar- 
Shals, but Stalin refused to: last month 
he forced the. general staff to accept 
Communist party “advisers,” demoted 
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Small Muscovite . . 


Tukhachevsky and others, and shook up 
the army generally. 

This week réports of military revolt 
trickled out of Russia. Remembering 
how the Bear with the Clay Feet crum- 
bled before Japan in 1904 and Germany 
in 1914, Western Generals asked them- 
selves: have the devils of incompetence, 
jealousy, and graft done their work 
again? 


ss 


GERMANY: Caesar Battles Peter 
As in the Iron Chancellor's Days 


“What would you do if Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler ordered you to commit a crime?” 
Dr. Willy Hoppe glared. 

The student stiffened: 
fuse.” 

To the recording clerk, Rector Hoppe 
of the University of Berlin snapped: 
“Make a note—he refuses to carry out 
the Fuehrer’s orders!” 

The university expelled the theology 
student and two classmates: they had 
accepted tutoring from pastors of the 
Confessional Church, which opposes 
Hitler’s campaign to Nazify German 
Protestants. (Campaign score last week: 
11 pastors under arrest, 22 exiled from 
parishes, 16 forbidden to preach.) 


“T would re- 


"RIOT': In Munich on St. Boniface 
Day—celebrated by Bavarian Catholics 
as Youth Sunday—boys and _ girls 
jammed every church. In one especially 
they came to hear the best-loved priest 
in the city, Father Rupert Mayr, who 
left two legs on World War battlefields 
—and who now proposed to open a 
Catholic Youth clubs’ enrollment drive. 
But he didn’t preach: police had jailed 
him the night before. 

As high-mass music swelled, detach- 
ments of Hitler Youth ganged at church 


doors. Inside, above the strains of the © 


Credo, came their taunts: “Perverts! 
. . . degenerates!” (Nearly 2,000 Ger- 
man monks and priests were under ar- 
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rest last week on charges of “immor- 
ality.”’) 

After the Benediction, anxious priests 
led their flocks through lanes of jeering 
young Brown Shirts. Outside Father 
Mayr’s church someone swung a fist. 
Police arrived in time to prevent a free- 
for-all from resulting in bloodshed. But 
the Nazis locked up ten priests for “in- 
citing to riot.” 











KULTUR: This incident was the most 
violent of a long series illustrating the 
Fuehrer’s revival of Otto von Bis- 
marck’s Kulturkampf (war for civili- 
zation) against the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

In 1871, after his blood-and-iron uni- 
fication of Germany, Chancellor Bis- 
marck found the new Reich’s suprem- 
acy threatened from within by the 
doctrine of papal _ infallibility, pro- 
pounded the previous year by Pius IX. 
Germans owed their first duty to Caesar 
(whence, Kaiser)—not to St. Peter’s 
heir; and in 1873 the Iron Chancellor 
closed Catholic churches, expelled the 
Jesuits, suppressed other orders, and de- 
creed education must be a State mo- 
nopoly. 

But in his crusade against socialism 
fourteen years later, Bismarck made 
peace with Rome in order to enlist the 
Catholic Center—Germany’s_ greatest 
single party. And it was the vote of this 
party that in 1933 secured Adolf Hitler 
—archfoe of bolshevism—the German 
Chancellorship. 

Despite a concordat with the Vatican, 
the Fuehrer soon reminded Germans 
they must accept no authority above 
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On guard: Cardinal Faulhaber 
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the Nazi party, and he began a new 
Kulturkampf to discredit the church 
morally and root out Catholic education. 
His chief thorn: Michael Cardinal Faul- 
haber, Archbishop of Munich, Primate 
of the Reich, and a hero to 21,000,000 
German Catholics because he fearlessly 
fulminates against the Nazi paganism. 
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BRITAIN: Earl, Duke, and King 
Variously Make News for Empire 


Arthur Neville Chamberlain is a good 
tactician. Two weeks ago, increasingly 
bitter Conservative opposition menaced 
the new Prime Minister’s tax on excess 
profits; he prudently withdrew the levy. 
This retreat Chamberlain last week 
adroitly turned into a flank attack by 
asking government-supervised amalga- 
mation of 626 electric companies into 
30 regional systems, plus reduction of 
rates and limitation of profits. 

Not so drastic as Senator Norris’ pro- 
posal to create seven TVA’s, it would 
nevertheless give Britain’s government 


direct control—but not ownership—of 
the power industry. This second dose 
of “Tory Socialism” also convinced 
businessmen that the reforming zeal of 
“Old Joe” Chamberlain—fiery scourge 
of Victorian die-hards—again sputtered 
in his frigid son. One financial paper 
raged: “Not even socialism ... bureau- 
cracy gone mad.” 


EARL: Neville Chamberlain’s prede- 
cessor moved into quieter, greener pas- 
tures. 

Since George VI awarded him the 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter 
three weeks ago, Sir Stanley Baldwin 
—a knight by virtue of his membership 
—had been the sole commoner in that 
most exclusive of chivalric societies. 
(Until his death last March Sir Austen 
Chamberlain possessed the same dis- 
tinction.) 

Last week the Garter lost its com- 
moner. Sir Stanley left his fine new 
town house at 69 Eaton Square, mo- 
tored through Mayfair to Parliament, 
and proceeded to the House of Lords. 
There, draped in ermine and nervously 


a 
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the Queen, 
“They’re off!” 





fingering his crimson robe for pockets 
he bowed thrice to Viscount Hailsham, 
the Lord Chancellor. Then a five-min. 
ute ceremony confirmed him as Ear] 
Baldwin of Bewdley—the Worcester. 
shire constituency he represented jn 
Parliament for 28 years. For his sec. 
ondary title the new earl chose Vis. 
count Corvedale of Corvedale* after the 
Shropshire village where a Baldwin 
first settled 300 years ago. 


KING: Last week George VI, for 
the first time as monarch, went through 
a ceremony in which his elder brother 
once roused the fervent admiration of 
pageant-loving Britons. Bearing the 
King in a towering bearskin and scar. 
let tunic, the King’s horse clopped into 


the Horse Guards’ Parade behind 
Whitehall. 
While Queen Elizabeth, Princess 


Elizabeth, and Princess Margaret Rose 
looked down from a balcony, George, as 


*Baldwin’s Socialist son, Oliver, will take 
the courtesy title of Viscount Corvedale. 
but may not sit in the Lords until his 
father’s death makes him Lord Baldwin. 
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KING'S SPORT: 3:01 P.M.—still time to pick the 
Derby winner; (left to right) Marina Duchess of 
Kent, Duke of Kent, the Queen Mother, the King, 
Duke of Gloucester, 


3:07 P.M.— 
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Colonel-in-Chief, took the salute from 
parading Coldstream, Grenadier, Scots, 
and Welsh Guardsmen—an annual re- 
view known as trooping the colors. The 
occasion: the King’s 41st birthday.* 


e In Cape Town last week officials con- 
fessed a Coronation hoax. A “Round 
the Empire” broadcast had supposedly 
picked up the enraged bellowing of a 
lion on the African veldt. Actually 
the roars came from a phonograph rec- 
ord of the dinnertime impatience of 
Samson, Pretoria Zoo pet lion.7 


DUKE: After his wedding the Duke 
of Windsor had asked reporters for the 
“privacy to which we feel entitled.” 
He didn’t get it last week at 600-year- 
old Wasserleonburg Castle in craggy, 
pine-scented Southeastern Austria. 

But the honeymooning Duke and 
Duchess had the satisfaction of mer- 
rily whipping out cameras and snap- 
ping fleeing newspaper photographers, 
routed by police guards. The newly- 
weds also provided correspondents with 
so little news that they were reduced 
to sending stories that Edward had 
blistered his hands hoeing the garden; 
that the Duke would soon organize a 
hunt to rid Noetsch, a near-by village, 
of a wolf named Old Demon; that the 
Windsors would winter near Naples. 

An equerry only tantalized the re- 
porters: “They are certainly not going 
to live lives of complete idleness .* . 
The Duke wants to lead a useful life 

. wants to serve the empire.” But 
the empire didn’t want Edward—even 
on the screen. At an “unofficial” ban 
of the Duke’s wedding movies, Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express stormed: 
“Humbug! You will have to go to 
France or America—or maybe Russia— 
to see them!” A closer place: Ire- 


land, which boycotted Coronation films- 


but displayed the Duke’s nuptials. * 


® To Adolf Hitler, Edward telegraphed: 
“For your cordial good wishes we 
thank you heartily.” 


EMPIRE: This week, when the im- 
perial conference adjourns, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain will finish the first 
task he inherited from Earl Baldwin. 
One vital achievement: securing em- 
pire cooperation in munitions supplies. 

This unwillingness of the dominions 
to sacrifice any of their tariff advan- 
tages, plus the Prime Minister’s pro- 
tectionist policy and coldness toward 
the United States seemed to doom an 
Anglo-American trade pact in 1937. 

In India Chamberlain faced his po- 
tentially most dangerous problem. Na- 
tionalist leaders still refused to cooper- 
ate under last January’s new Consti- 
tution unless it is modified to give them 
real independence. 


*Changed from Dec. 14—three days after 
Edward’s abdication. British monarchs not 
born in May or June must celebrate their 
birthdays: in those two months of Britain’s 
best weather. Exceptions: Edward VIII 
(born June 23) and George V (June 3). Ed- 
ward-VII’s birthday was jumped from No- 
vember to June. 


+In 1985 radio fans listening to an Empire 
Roll Call in connection with George V’s Sil- 
ver Jubilee likewise heard the roar of Af- 
rican lions by “electrical transcription”. 
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DIPLOMACY: Peace Herald Brings 
‘Pattern of Hopes and Troubles’ 


From the great brick castle of Mari- 
enburg, Grand Masters of the crusading 
Teutonic Knights for 200 years ruled 
East Prussia—spearhead of medieval 
Germany’s famous Drang nach Osten 
(Push to the East). But in the fifteenth 
century, King Ladislaus of Poland 
routed the black-plumed knights and 
annexed Danzig, their rich trading port 
40 miles north of the fortress. 

This week another Teutonic crusader 
is expected at the Grand Master’s gray, 


missioner Karl Burckhardt doesn’t 
bother the Legislature, over two-thirds 
Nazi—and he couldn’t stop German 
troops if they elected to march in and 
claim Danzig’s 400,000 inhabitants for 
the Reich. 

Pertinent note: in 1921 Warsaw dis- 
regarded an Allied-supervised plebiscite 
in Upper Silesia and seized the former 
German region with its 500,000 Teutons. 
League machinery for protection of 
racial minorities guaranteed these 
Silesians protection against Polish op- 
pression. This week the League guar- 
antee expires—Poland will enjoy com- 
plete sovereignty over the “unre- 

deemed” minority. 











SOUTHEAST: On 
the other side of 
the Reich, German 
Foreign Minister 
Constantin von 
Neurath flew to 
Belgrade to inves- 
tigate a plot that 
failed. The plot: to 
deal the battered 
Little Entente a 
final blow by lur- 
ing Yugoslavia 
away with an Ital- 
ian trade pact, a 
Hungarian nonag- 
gression pact, and 
then a similar Ger- 
man treaty. 

At first, the Yugo- 
slavs bit—three 
months ago Bel- 
grade signed a com- 
mercial agreement 
with Rome. Then 
Czechoslovakia’s 
smart Foreign Min- 
ister, Kamil Krofta 
—supported by the 
third Little Entente 
member, Rumania 
—blocked the other 
proposals. Last 
week Krofta again 
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rambling seat. In the knights’ shad- 
owy old banquet hall, the Fuehrer has 
promised, he will speak of the future 
to 600 hand-picked Nazi chiefs. 

An overenthusiastic district leader’s 
decree that neighboring villagers fly 
Swastikas betrayed carefully concealed 
plans for this conclave. Adolf Hitler 
kept his theme a secret dark as the 
castle’s forbidding history. A common 
guess was that the Fuehrer might re- 
veal—in one of his renowned Saturday 
surprises—the fate of Danzig, today as 
ever a key objective in the Eastward 
Push. 


NORTHEAST: In 1919, to give newly 
created Poland a seaport, the allies 
made Danzig a League-controlled Free 
City. But Danzig was predominantly 
Teutonic; and 15 miles away on a sand 
bar the ever-cautious Poles built a 100 
per cent Polish port, Gdynia. This move 
nearly wiped out the Free City’s trade. 
With the rise of Hitler, Geneva’s au- 
thority dwindled, too: today High Com- 
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beat Berlin at its 
own game: he un- 
officially assured 
Budapest that the Little Entente wouldn’t 
object to Hungarian rearmament in de- 
fiance of the Versailles Treaty. 


WEST: In March, 1935, King Leo- 
pold of the Belgians summoned a little- 
known law professor, economist, and 
banker to reform the bankrupt Cabinet 
of a nearly bankrupt country. Within 
two years the new Premier’s New Deal- 
ish methods lifted Belgium out of the 
depression—and made their author, 
Paul van Zeeland, the kingdom’s most 
distinguished subject. 

The 36-year-old King and his 44-year- 
old Premier became fast friends. After 
Leopold’s lovely young wife, Queen As- 
trid, died in a Swiss motor accident, 
van Zeeland found the secret of con- 
soling the unhappy monarch. Evenings, 
the Premier would hurry to the palace 
and talk for hours, with extravagant 
dullness, on economics and politics— 
and inevitably, boredom and sleep 
would overcome Leopold’s grief. 

With time, King and Premier became 
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redoubtable business partners. Last 
March, after van Zeeland had paved the 
way, Leopold went to London and ob- 
tained Franco-British promises to fight 
for Belgian independence. In April— 
with the King’s moral support—the 
Premier swamped a dangerous Fascist 
opponent, Leon Degrelle, in a test elec- 
tion. 

Also in April, London and Paris of- 
fered van Zeeland an additional heavy 
burden and a singular honor: they asked 
him to sound out international senti- 
ment on a new economic conference. 

Last week the doctor of diplomacy 

sailed for the United States. As he pre- 
pared to board the Berengaria at Cher- 
bourg he said: “I have a complete pat- 
tern of Europe’s hopes and troubles . 
I am going to consult with President 
Roosevelt . . . come back, tell those 
who asked me to go... whether there 
is any possibility of success .. .” 


- 


SPAIN: Diplomats Bury Quarrels; 
Brave Continue to Bury the Dead 


Ivan Michaelovich Maisky relaxed a 
fortnight ago, when the German and 
Italian envoys in London walked out of 
the 27-nation board-for-isolation-of-the- 
war-to-Spain. 

For nine months Dino Grandi of Italy 
and Joachim von Ribbentrop of Ger- 
many figuratively kicked their little 
Soviet colleague about the British For- 
eign Office’s ornate Locarno Room. In 
fact, at various times they actually 
offered to slap Maisky’s rosy cheeks. 

Germany and Italy quit the Noninter- 
vention Committee after Red Spanish 
planes had bombed the Nazi warship 
Deutschland (May 29, 27 killed) and 
the Reich’s retaliatory bombardment of 
Almeria (May 31, 30 killed) had brought 


Bilbao street, 2: . . . ‘Run, companeros, run!’ 
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\Europe closer to -general war than any- 
thing since the momentous events of 
June, 1914. 

Maisky enjoyed his baiters’ absence 
until last week, when he discovered 
they were holding star-chamber ‘ses- 
sions with the British. His blue eyes 
snapping feverishly, the Soviet envoy 
protested this “collusion”; but Capt. 
Euan Wallace, acting Nonintervention 
chairman, administered him the sever- 
est kick to date: “This isolated ex- 
pression .. . will not retard the present 
settlement.” 

It didn’t. Saturday Germany and 
Italy resumed “nonintervention.” 


VIVA MEXICO! Of the 30,000-odd 
children driven from Spain by the 
nightmare of shrapnel and air raids, 
none have traveled as far as the 500 
Basque youngsters who arrived in the 
new world a fortnight ago by the French 
liner Mexique (above). 

At Havana, their first call, Cuban 
Dictator Fulgencio Batista—who loves 
children but abhors Reds—refused to 
let them land. But he consoled them 
with candy and toys. Last week Mexi- 
can multitudes roared them a welcome 
at Vera Cruz whence, in Lehigh Valley 
coaches, they climbed to Mexico City 
and a new life. 








GHOST: In January, 1936, Gen. Ma- 
rio Bergonzoli’s “hell on wheels” col- 
umns scattered Ras Desta Demtu’s 
teeming hordes in the region of Neg- 
helli and brought Roman Peace to a 
vast region of Southern Ethiopia. 

Last March Bergonzoli brought his 
hell on wheels to Spain. His mission: 
to speed down Guadalajara Valley and~ 
storm the eastern gates of Madrid with- 
in a week. Unfortunately for him, he 
was not fighting Ethiops, but the Inter- 
national Brigade. At a place called 
Brihuega an unsuspected force of 
French and Russian-manned war hawks 
stooped on the fuddled Fascists—and 
they dropped their wheels and skipped. 

Safer than in four months, Madrid 
rejoiced at news that Bergonzoli had 
atoned his disgrace with a _ bullet 
through the temple. But outside an- 
other beleaguered Spanish city last 
week lookouts verified a rumor: Ber- 
gonzoli had resurrected. Fingering their 
field glasses, the defenders of Bilbao 
saw him in his white uniform—and he 
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gnawed his black handlebar mustache 
in anticipation of revenge. 


ROOSTER: Bergonzoli’s forces 
formed part of the 50,000-man army 
under Northern Commander Jose Fidel 
Davila—successor to Emilio Mola, who 
died in a plane crash June 3. This 
avalanche of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Moors, the most formidable military 
machine in the war so far, opened its 
long-expected do-or-die offensive with 
a terrifying long-range bombardment. 

After thermite bombs had ignited 3 
miles of pine forests on Bilbao’s out- 
skirts and 180 warplanes had whisked 
all opposition from the sky, the infantry 
advanced. Saturday, the besiegers an- 
nounced they had broken through El 
Gallo (The Rooster)—first of three 
rings of concrete trenches protecting 
the city. 

Sunday—for the first time in oft- 
besieged Bilbao’s 600-year history— 
soldiers forced their way into its streets. 


— 


JAPAN: A ‘Very Humble Person’ 
Loses Weight and Gains Publicity 


Like politicians the world over, Ja- 
pan’s statesmen revel in personal pub- 
licity—and Tokyo’s great Americanized 
newspapers “humanize” them even to 
the verge of scandal. Every peasant in 
the land knew, for instance, that ex- 
Premier Keisuke Okada, called Alliga- 
tor Face, regularly stupefied himself 
with hot rice wine (sake). 

To the “humanizers” who pressed him 
for details last week, Prince Fumimaro 
Konoe admitted that he drinks “only a 
little.” But the new Premier didn’t let 
the boys down. First he complained 
that his wife rules him “with an iron 
hand ... She won’t let me eat any- 
thing raw, not even sashimi [sliced fish, 
a national tidbit].” 

Then he added further human-inter- 
est notes. He can’t sleep; his first week 
in office cost him “8 pounds” in weight; 
though the doctors forbid it, he smokes 
—wink—like a funnel; and, since he is 
“a very humble person” in a job “too 
big for my poor qualification,” he re- 
fuses to move into the bombproof Pre- 
mier’s mansion recently built for 
Sunjuro Hayashi. 

Konoe appraised himself with utmost 
candor. He has never shone as a great 
thinker, but rather as a funster. (Re- 
cently he made the best of his wispish 
mustache to appear at a fancy-dress 
ball as Adolf Hitler—a peculiarly un- 
Oriental compliment to the head of an 
allied nation.) 

What Konoe lacks in ability he makes 
up in something far more important to 
a Japanese Prime Minister—family 
tradition, a position sufficiently exalted 
to make him scorn the use of a bomb- 
proof home. 

Last week, his second in office, Pre- 
mier Konoe ignored the custom of his 
predecessors by failing to issue a windy 
statement: of. policy...He simply called 
Parliament to.meet July 23.for a spe- 


. » cial: two-week ‘session; when-he will in- 
tréduce © 


“a 


bills ‘ amply,“ reveling his 


program. 
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SCREEN: Producer Vanquishes 
"No-Men' in Battle Over Farce 


On his own lot, Samuel Goldwyn is a 
dictator who knows what he wants and 
how to get it. “ut before he began pro- 
duction on Woman Chases Man, he had 
a revolution on his hands. 

It started with his purchase of “The 





Miriam Hopkins ponders cause and effect 


Princess and the Pauper,” an original 
farce by Lynn Root and Frank Fenton. 
Staff writers were assigned the job of 
whipping it into scenario form. Gold- 
wyn waited. No script came to his desk. 
He then gave the job to Sam and Bella 
Spewack (authors of the stage hit “Boy 
Meets Girl’). The Spewacks read the 
story with something less than enthusi- 
asm and turned out an adaptation which 
pleased neither themselves nor the pro- 
ducer. 

Goldwyn’s faith in the story was un- 
shaken. He hired Eric Hatch (creator 
of ‘““My Man Godfrey”) to spin a script 
from the yarn. Mr. Hatch toiled not, 
neither did he spin. After reading “The 
Princess and the Pauper” he instituted 
a three-week, one-man sit-down strike 
in his office. Finally a trio of writers 
—Joseph Anthony, Manuel Seff, and 
David Hertz—made of sterner stuff, 
provided a screen version that suited 
their employer’s taste. 

Immediately Goldwyn sent William 
Wyler, his ace director, a hurry call to 
cut short his vacation in Europe. Wyler 
scampered back to be handed the em- 
battled story—now titled “Woman 
Chases Man.” His reaction was unequiv- 
ocal. The producer had given him a 
$25,000 bonus for his fine direction of 
“Dodsworth” and “Come and Get It.” 
Wyler offered to return the $25,000 if 
the producer .wouldn’t ask him to direct 
the film... With icy calm, Goldwyn ac- 
cepted the offer. 

-Miriam: Hopkins -was. the next rebel, 
The blond actress, who has made some 
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of her most successful films under the 
Goldwyn banner, was slated for the leaq 
in this one. She read the script ang 
begged to be excused from having any 
further truck with it. Goldwyn was 
adamant. Miss Hopkins finally cop. 
sented, with the proviso that Gregory 
La Cava—one of the coast’s deftest di- 
rectors—would megaphone the film. 
Goldwyn readily agreed. La Cava—afte; 
reading the script—didn’t. 
Meanwhile studio executives and well- 
wishers had formed a Save-Goldwyn- 
From-Himself committee. They might 
have saved themselves the trouble. The 
producer found a director in John Bly. 
stone. Miriam Hopkins, remembering 
her present and future contracts, re. 


luctantly raised the white flag. Joe] 
McCrea, Charles Winninger, Leona 
Maricle, Ella Logan, and Broderick 


Crawford—son of the comedienne Helen 
Broderick—completed the leads. 

Regarded with the calm afterthought 
of historians, the film doesn’t seem to 
have been worth the battle. A girl 
architect (Hopkins) and a crackpot pro- 
moter (Winninger) join forces to wan- 
gle $100,000 from the latter’s reluctant 
and millionaire son (McCrea) for the 
development of a model village. No 
pies are thrown during the often hilari- 
ous process, but the spirit of squashed 
custard hovers delightedly in the back- 
ground. 


COMEDY: The Marx Brothers Return 

The Marx Brothers maintain that co- 
medians who require special original 
material should make no more than one 
movie a year. Proving their point, 
Groucho, Harpo, and Chico spent al- 
most a whole year in the preparation of 
their seventh film, Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er’s A Day at the Races. 

Again they followed the system de- 
vised in the production of “A Night at 
the Opera” and made their final selec- 
tion of comedy material in collabora- 
tion with their fans. 

Six months were required to establish 
the groundwork of the story and turn 
it into a 90-minute stage act. After two 
months of. rehearsing eight principals, 
eighteen chorus girls and boys, and six 
musicians, the Marx Brothers presented 
the act for four shows a day, seven days 
a week, in the theatres of Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco. 

The authors of the screen story at- 
tended every performance, pencil and 
paper in hand, to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, the loud guffaw from 
the reluctant snicker. Result: gags to 
be included in “A Day at the Races.” 

At least 200 assaults on audience risi- 
bilities are included—along with a plot 
that pretends to be concerned. with a 
sanitarium, a race horse, and a romance 
between Maureen O’Sullivan and Allan 
Jones, but which adequately serves as a 
setting for the Marx boys’ zany brand 
of comedy. 

Unless a Hollywood producer willing 
‘to pay. them $200,000 a picture should 
intervene, »the _ Marxes will not make 
- another: film: for: two years. For the:next 
~ te ;seasons. they . 0 ,alternate 


between radio and the stage. 
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MYSTERIES: Printed Murder Is 
Valued at $5,000,000 a Year 


A strangled shriek echoed through 
the dark house. “Great Heavens!” 
murmured Lane. “They’ve got her!” 
As he started forward with pistol raised, 
irnold Arkwright gripped his arm. 
“Wait!” hissed the detective tensely. 


Valises bulge this week with every 
variety of murder. As the Summer va- 
cation season gets under way, thou- 
sands of Americans are preparing to 
supplement their enjoyment of nature 
with vicarious debauches in crime. 
Through wakeful midnight hours they 
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will follow the maneuvers of Detective 
This or That. But few will suspect 
that the sleuth himself personifies a 
highly specialized industry whose an- 
nual turnover is well over $5,000,000. 


MURDER FOR PROFIT: No exact to- 
tal exists for the detective-story busi- 
ness. The slick-paper magazines and 
the movies do not reveal their payments 
to authors. Neither will the 49 Amer- 
ican pulp magazines devoted to detec- 
tive, crime, mystery, gangster, and 
“spicy detective” fiction discuss their 
yearly takings and _ disbursements. 
Could the movie and magazine figures 
be obtained, they might double the 
$5,000,000 estimate. This figure, based 
on a recent survey, concerns books 
alone. 

Some 300 mystery books appear each 
year. Retailing at $2 apiece, they av- 


erage 50 cents less than novels, which 
accounts for their cheaper paper and 
bindings. Their jackets, however, must 
have color and drama, which entails 
expense. Covici Friede’s detective 
jackets, for example, cost about 5 cents 
each, compared to 2 or 3 cents for those 
on the novels. 

To manufacture a $2 book costs be- 
tween 25 and 30 cents. But that’s only 
the beginning of the detective story. 
Out of each $2, wholesalers and retailers 
take 90 cents in discounts. The author 
gets 25, and advertising eats up 15. 
That leaves 45 cents or less for selling, 
billing, shipping, accounting, incidentals 
—and publishers’ profit. 

The average publishing house must 
sell close to 2,000 books to break even, 
although small houses whose overhead 
is low may show a profit on the 1,500 
figure that third- and fourth-rate fic- 
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tion attains. Ordinary stuff is good for 
2,000 or 3,000 copies, and better-than- 
average mystery runs from 5,000 to 
7,000. It takes a first-rate yarn or a 
‘big name to top 15,000. 

Authors’ royalties vary widely. An 
unknown may receive only his $250 ad- 
vance, while a big name may collect 
$30,000 in addition to $50,000 for earlier 
serialization in a slick magazine and 
perhaps $15,000 for the movie rights. 
Few authors, however, are selling either 
to the slicks or the movies. The vast 
majority have to gamble on the books, 
of which 1,500,000, or 80 per cent of 
the yearly total, are absorbed by the 
rental libraries. 


FASHIONS IN MURDER: Edgar Al- 
lan Poe fathered the deductive detec- 
tive story in 1843 with “The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue,” and Arthur Conan 
Doyle elaborated it in the ’90s with the 
Sherlock Holmes tales. Today. the 
trend is “scientific’—though still de- 
ductive—and the man most responsible 
for it is S. S. Van Dine (Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright). 

Before he offered the public “The 
Benson Murder Case” in 1926, detective 
fiction had degenerated to the thriller 
type crowded with Oriental villains, 
international plots, ape men, and in- 
credible machines. Van Dine’s re- 
markable success (some of his books 
have sold 100,000 copies) showed that 
the public prefers logical, well-written 
stuff. 

His rules for mystery writing have 
become the Twenty Commandments of 
the industry. Authors and publishers’ 
readers study them religiously. Van 
Dine holds first of all that the reader 
must have an equal opportunity with 
the detective for solving the mystery. 
Clues must be plainly stated and de- 
scribed. Love interest, he declares, di- 
verts attention from the main theme 
_ and is therefore taboo. So are ouija 
boards, mind reading, spiritualistic se- 
ances, crystal gazing, and similar meth- 
ods of ascertaining facts. 

The Crimefile, latest wrinkle in the 
detective field, observes Van Dine dic- 
tums. Nevertheless, it represents a new 
method of presenting mystery fiction. 
The reader gets the complete dossier of 
a crime, with all the evidence preserved, 
just as it might have been received at 
police headquarters. Scattered through 
the loose-leaf folder are photographs 
of the principals, newspaper clippings, 
telegraph messages, scrawled notes, and 
cellophane envelopes containing such 
clues as buttons, cigar ashes, and con- 
fetti found on the victim’s body. 

Two Englishmen, Dennis Wheatley 
and J. G. Links, produced the first 
Crimefile. Titled “Murder Off Miami,” 
it won quick success. Morrow changed 
the title to “File on Bolitho Blane” and 
offered it last September to American 
mystery fans, who bought more than 
25,000 copies. 

Meanwhile Wheatley and Links were 
at work on a second yarn—“‘The Mur- 
der of Robert Prentiss.” Its quality, 
however, did not appeal to the American 
publishers. Finally Morrow commis- 


sioned Helen Reilly, an author familiar 
with New York police methods, to write 
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Crimefile No, 2, which deals with Rufus 
Ray. A printing of 26,000 copies en- 
tailed such items as these: 10 miles of 
brown lacing for binding, 78,000 cello- 
phane envelopes, 364,000 pieces of con- 
fetti, 200 gross of white buttons, 104 
ounces of tobacco ash, 338,000 photo- 
graphic reproductions, and 104,000 pho- 
tostatic reproductions. To bind the 
loose-leafs, the publishers employed 36 
trained hand workers who produced 200 
books an hour. 

Another new development—Photo- 
crimes—also originated in England. In 
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Helen Reilly is a crimefiler 


1935 Mileson Horton, an obscure in- 
surance clerk in London, devised for his 
own amusement a mystery story told 
mainly in pictures, with ‘captions car- 
rying the continuity. 

Oldhams Press, largest British pub- 
lishers, liked the idea and brought out 
the book. Last March Hillman-Curl 
introduced it to America. The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, The New 
York Evening Journal, and Life have 
also featured Photocrimes. 


MERIT IN MURDER: Many writers 
don’t take their mystery work too se- 
riously. E. Phillips Oppenheim, for one, 
admits that his total of 10,000,000 words 
to date is hardly literature. But the 
tales of such authors as Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Dashiell Hammett, Rex Stout, 
and Van Dine at his best easily qualify 
as superior fiction. Other writers, less 
well known, take great pains to achieve 
authenticity. Baynard Kendrick will 
spend up to six months on research be- 
fore he sits down at his typewriter. 
But Erle Stanley Gardner doesn’t have 
to bone up when his hero is preparing 
for action. Gardner, like Perry Mason, 
is a lawyer. 

Who reads detective stories? Almost 
every type of person, say the publishers, 
except habitual criminals. They agree 
with authors that the yarns don’t in- 
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spire crime. In the history of crime, 
fiction has almost always followed fact. 
There is little in a mystery to en- 
courage either seasoned or potential 
malefactors. The murderer practically 
always gets caught and often commits 
suicide, for authors hate to send their 
wily protégés to humdrum jails. 

While real detectives publicly sneer 
at mystery yarns, many practicing 
sleuths are known to be addicts. The 
attitude of the G-men has yet to be 
officially divulged. 

In the absence of statistics, publishers 
can only theorize that the detective- 
story public comprises two classes. The 
first class includes thousands of intel- 
ligent readers who want stimulating 
relaxation. The second, and perhaps 
the larger class, is composed of timid, 
thwarted men seeking temporary es- 
cape from reality. There’s an impres- 
sion that most women don’t like crime 
fiction because it so consistently plays 
down romance. 


... “Yes, I did it,” grated Lane as the 
police closed in. “When you heard that 
shriek she had been dead two hours.” 
Catlike, he leapt to the window sill, and 
poised there a brief second, smiling 
sardonically at Arkwright. Then he 
plunged into the giddy chasm of thé 
street. 

ee 


CRIME CALENDAR 


The Puzzle of the Blue Banderilla. By 
Stuart Palmer. 293 pages, 61,000 words. 
Crime Club, New York. $2. Hildegarde 
Withers in Mexico. Grade A. 

The Falcon Cuts In. By Drexel Drake. 
878 pages, 137,000 words. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2. Cadaver in a cab. 
Grade B. 

Harvard Has a Homicide. By Tino- 
thy Fuller, 259 pages, 44,000 words. Lit- 
tle, Brown, Boston. $2. Cambridge con- 
spiracy. Grade A. 

Murder in the WPA. By Alexander 
Williams. 275 pages, 74,000 words. Mc- 
Bride, New York. $2. Death on relief. 
Grade B. 

The Last Express. By Baynard Ken- 
drick. 276 pages, 63,000 words. Crime 
Club, New York. $2. A blind detective 
sees the light. Grade A. 

The Corpse in the Derby Hat. 2, 
Howard Swiggett. 294 pages, 69,000 
words. Little, Brown, Boston. $2. The 
corpse was a cad. Grade B. 

The Last Trumpet. By Todd Downing. 
275 pages, 65,000 words. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Matador dies in the 
afternoon. Grade B. 

Dead Is the Door-Nail. By Paul Hag- 
gard. 315 pages, 60,000 words. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $2. Tennis champ 
strangled. Grade A. 

The Brothers Sackville. By G.D.H. and 
M. Cole. 314 pages, 97,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. Scotland 
Yard to the rescue! Grade A. 

File on Rufus Ray. By Helen Reilly. 
Crimefile No. 2. Morrow, New York. 
$1.50. The official lowdown. Grade A. 

The Pattern. By Mignon Eberhart. 
290 pages, 71,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doren, New York. $2. Death in a 
canoe. Grade A. 
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Did we envy the Dexters in their new Packard? The honest 
answer is... yes! Emphatically, yes! We had always wanted 
a Packard. We felt we'd almost give our good right arms 
to be sitting there like the Dexters, heads in the clouds, 
with people saying “‘Hmm, they sure must be making 
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good.”... Then we got to thinking—I made as much as 
Ed Dexter. If he could afford a Packard, why couldn't 
I? Well, why couldn’t I?...So we marched down to the 
Packard showroom to look at the new Packard 120 and 


the new Packard Six, and to ask a lot of questions... 
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And as a result, we’re no longer on the outside, envying. We’re 
on the inside being envied. On the inside of our new Packard. 
We found out that our old car took full care of down pay- 
ment, and that this new Packard was ours for only $35 a 
month! We’ve found out it costs no more to service than the 
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small car we used to own. You can’t imagine the kick we’re 
getting out of owning and driving a Packard. We're as thrilled 
as a couple of kids. And we’re telling our friends to get wise 
...to learn how easy it is now to be the man who owns one! 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE *® 








IT CAME TO PASS 


Between 1869 and 1883—a period 
during which the Carlist wars flared 
their last and Bilbao was vigorously 
and vainly besieged—a Paris cartoon- 
ist scandalized contemporary milita- 
rists by depicting his idea of ‘War a 
Century Hence.’ Albert Robida un- 
doubtedly drew his inspiration from 
Jules Verne, the H. G. Wells of that 
day—a day when cavalrymen still 
fought with sabers and camouflage was 
frowned upon as unsporting. Rela- 
tives recently unearthed these sketches 
in which, among other things to come, 
Robida predicted tanks (left) and 
chemical warfare (lower left). The 
flame-throwing Italian machine (be- 
low) is hardly less fantastic. 
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It even oc- 
curred to Robi- 
da that chemical 
fighters would 
need gas masks. 
He foresaw weap- 
ons like the Ger- 
man anti-aircraft 

‘ batteries (right) 
and the long- 
range guns of the 
United States 
Coast Artillery. 
(opposite page). 
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Robida’s conception of how the armies of the clouds would 
descend on defenseless cities seems clumsy beside the sleek effi- 
ciency of the latest Martin bomber (above). Out of his pen and 
inkpot also came vistas of aircraft landing on tall buildings, 
transatlantic dirigibles, and ‘Le Telephonoscope’—television. 
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The Chapter in Your Life 
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Pretend it will begin tomorrow / 


Pretend you will wake up in California inthe 
morning ...and we'll lead you through a thrill- 
ing summer day! 


Over the blue, cool Bay of San Francisco, on 
its eight-mile, epic bridge; down onto the city’s 
storied waterfront. 

Through Market street-—one of the world’s 
main streets, and avenues filled with the fra- 
grance of flowers on sidewalk stands. 

Through Chinatown, beneath the red and gold, 
fantastic cupolas. Up Nob Hill, where the old 
Bonanza Kings put up their marble castles. Up 
Telegraph Hill and Russian Hill, and down for 
your lunch to famed Fishermen’s Wharf! 


A lunch of cracked crab or cold red lobster 
...a look at the hundreds of gay little boats. 
Questions and answers. Then, off again. 

Past the new, great bridge across the Golden 
Gate—the longest span in history. Through the 
Army’s Presidio, and Golden Gate Park’s green 
thousand acres ...out to the white ocean beach! 

Finally, when the summer sun goes down, 
we'll head back over tall Twin Peaks, past the 
Mission Dolores; downtown again. 

And if you think this day is done, then you 
don’t know this city’s rare hotels and restaurants 
and bright night places! 

Send the coupon now for a new, free book: 
THE CHAPTER IN YOuR Lire ENTITLED SAN 


FRANCISCO. It pictures and describes a / 
sand happy days...in San Francisco and 
varied land it centers. 

On brilliant golf courses above the sea 
bridle paths and tennis courts, and on the | 

In giant-Redwood forests, Yosemite Val 
Gold Towns of 1849. On Russian River : 
Feather River. At Mt. Shasta and Mt. Las 
and at Lake Tahoe. At Santa Cruz, Del Mo: 
Monterey and Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Ask any railroad, steamship or airline ag: 
or auto club how easy it is to come! 


* CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept. 607, 703 Market St., San Francisco. Ple 
send the newbook and Official Tourist Map, fr« 
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ADOPTED: By Loretta Young, screen 
actress, James, 3, and Judy, 1, Catholic 
orphans whom she first saw when she 
decorated a Christmas tree last year at 
a Hollywood asylum. 

BIRTHDAY: James J. Braddock, 
world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
31, June 7. He celebrated by attending 
a horse race at Washington Park, near 
his Grand Beach, Mich., training camp. 
Three days later the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia 
refused Madison Square Garden’s plea 
for an injunction to stop the Braddock- 
Louis bout in Chicago June 22. 


..- Rear Admiral Purnell F. Harrington, 
retired, oldest living Naval Academy 
graduate, who served with Farragut in 
the Battle of Mobile Bay, 93, June 6. 


... Samuel Untermyer, 58 years a mem- 
ber of the New York bar and a vigorous 
spokesman of American Jewry, 79, June 
6. He spent the day quietly at his 
Yonkers, N.Y., estate. 


... Brig. Gen. Aaron S$. Daggett, oldest 
living army officer, twice seriously 
wounded in the Civil War, veteran of 

Spanish-American, Indian wars, and the 
Philippine insurrection, 100, June 14. 
He celebrated at his Boston home. 

OBSERVED: The 45th anniversary 
of Sir Wilfred Grenfell'’s first departure 
from Yarmouth, England, for Labrador, 
where his missionary work became 
world famous. The Grenfell Associa- 
tion now maintains fourteen industrial 
and twelve clothing-distribution cen- 
ters, six hospitals, seven nursing sta- 
tions, schools and orphanages, and 

serves 21,000 persons yearly along 1,000 
miles of Newfoundland and Labrador 
coastline. Sir Wilfred and Lady Gren- 
fell celebrated quietly at their Vermont 
home. 

_ ENGAGED: Jeanette MacDonald, 30, 
Singing screen actress, and Gene Ray- 
mond {Raymond Guion), 28, screen actor. 

MARRIED: Andre Tardieu, 61, four 
times Premier of France, long known 
as a confirmed bachelor, and Mme. 
Angelique Julia L'Argenton Blanchart, 59, 
a widow, at Chaumont-sur-Tharonne, 
France. 


-»» Robert Pierre Raskob, mining execu- 
tive and son of John J. Raskob, finan- 
cler, and Dolores Hartor, ex-clerk in a 
Reno, Nev., stationery store, in St. 
Thomas Aquinas Cathedral, Reno. The 
bride’s vow omitted the word “obey.” 


+. Col. Ralph Heyward Isham, New York 
financier, and collector of Boswelliana 
and Johnsoniana, and Christine Vis- 
countess Churchill, widow of the first 
Viscount Churchill, in London. 


-+» William Gibbs McAdoo Jr., 42, son of 
the California Senator, whose first wife, 
the former Mollie Tackaberry Fergu- 
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son, divorced him at Riverside, Calif., 
two weeks ago, and Sarah A. Lummus, 
24, Charlotte, N.C., ex-model; in New 
York. 

MARRIAGE REVEALED: Of Claudia 
Morgan (Claudia Wupperman Cummings 
Shippee), 25, stage and screen actress, 
daughter of Frank Morgan, actor, and 
niece of Ralph Morgan, actor, and 
Charles (Chuck) Hornburg Jr., New 
York advertising man, in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., May 14. 


.+-Rose Bampton, 28, Metropolitan Op- 
era soprano, and Wilfred Pelletier, 40, 
opera conductor, in Elkton, Md., May 24. 
DIVORCED: Cass Canfield, president 
of Harper & Brothers, New York pub- 
lishers, by Katherine Temple Emmet Can- 
field, on grounds of cruelty, in Reno. 


.«-John D. Crews, Miami bond broker, 
by Maureen Orcutt Crews, top-notch 
woman golfer who asserted she is “in 
bad financial condition and in search of 
employment.” She said Crews gave her 
bad checks. 

ARRIVED: Charlies G. and Kathleen 
Norris, American novelists, in New York, 
from London, where Mrs. Norris re- 
ported the Coronation for a syndicate. 
Mrs. Norris, who specializes in romance, 
thinks the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, “judging by their characters, back- 
grounds, and their acts... will break 
up in less than two years ... People 
in the 40s who can’t live without one 
another usually do... If she were a 
fine American shopgirl, I would be the 
first to kiss the hand of the Duchess. 
But Mrs. Warfield is in no way repre- 
sentative...” Her husband smiled, told 
reporters: “I always agree with my 
wife.” 

DEPARTED: Fernando de Los Rios, 
Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States, from New York, for Valencia, 
declaring he would report United States 
public opinion favors the loyalists: “The 
public is clever enough to realize the 
real loyalist aims.” 

RETRACTED: By Joan Sutherland, 
London society matron, her slanderous 
assertion that Ernest Aldrich Simpson, 
the Duchess of Windsor’s second hus- 
band, had accepted payment not to con- 
test the former Wallis Warfield’s di- 
vorce suit. Asked if he had received 
such payment, the American-born ship 
broker replied in icy, clipped tones: 
“Most certainly not.” 

WORN: By an unidentified guest 
(among 1,500) to a garden party the 
British Ambassador and Lady Lindsay 
gave at the palatial British Embassy in 
Washington to celebrate King George 
VI’s 41st birthday (see page 16): a rep- 
lica of the Duchess of Windor’s wed- 
ding gown. 

HONORED: Marguerite A. (Missy) 
Le Hand, President Roosevelt’s personal 
secretary since 1920, with an LL.D. 
from Rosary College, River Forest, Iil. 
Among witnesses at the White House 
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ceremony: the President (whom. she 
calls “F.D.”) and Mrs. Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, and 
Postmaster General Farley. 

ANNOYED: Samuel Insull Sr., former 
Chicago utilities czar, by Attorney Lewis 
F. Jacobson at a deposition hearing in 
Chicago before Federal Master in Chan- 
cery Jacob I. Grossman. When Jacob- 
son asked if holding companies were 
not organized “to get money from the 
public,” Insull shouted: “I don’t intend 
to countenance dirty innuendoes ... I 
think my age and infirmities should 
give me protection here.” 

LOST AND FOUND: Diana (Didi) 
Battye, 21, beautiful fiancée of Michael 
Asquith, grandson of the late British 
Prime Minister, who was slashed on the 
forehead Coronation night by an un- 
identified assailant. June 1 Miss Battye 
apparently vanished into murky London 
air. Scotland Yard detectives combed 
the country and attempted to trace 
threatening letters disclosed by her 
aviatrix-mother, Mrs. Leonard Hackett. 
After eight days, Miss Battye finally 
turned up on a doorstep near her 
fiancé’s London home, a victim of am- 
nesia. 

GIVEN: By Col. Charles Lindbergh, 
$250 to the Citizens Committee on the 
control of Crime in New York: “I be- 
lieve crime and corruption in New 
York City constitute one of America’s 
most fundamental problems.” 

SICK LIST: Dick (Richard Ewing) 
Powell, 32, singing movie actor (in- 
testinal influenza): convalescing at his 
Lake Toluca, Calif., home, while pro- 
duction on his picture “Varsity Show” 
waits. 

DIED: Ekaterina Georguvna Dijuga- 
Dictator Joseph Stalin’s 
mother, of pneumonia and a heart at- 
tack at her home near Tiflis, capital of 
the Georgian Soviet Republic. Stalin’s 
father wanted his son to become a cob- 
bler; but his mother insisted ‘“Soso” 
(diminutive for Joseph) learn to read 
and write. Expelled from theological 
school for revolutionary activities, the 
Dictator later won his nickname Man 
of Steel (Stalin) from Lenin. After the 
revolution, Stalin moved his mother 
from her mud hut to a wing of a con- 
fiscated Tiflis palace, where she lived 
obscurely in rooms lined with photo- 
graphs of her son. 


..-Sir Robert Laird Borden, 82, Con- 
servative wartime Premier of Canada, 
of a heart attack, at his Ottawa, Ont., 
home. 


.»+ Monroe Owsley, 35, stage and screen 
actor, of a heart ailment, at Twin Pines 
Hospital, Belmont, Calif. Owsley’s best- 
known role: with Ann Harding in 
“Holiday.” 


«++ Maria Ilyinisha Ulianova, 59, last liv- 
ing sister of Nikolai Lenin, Russian rev- 
olutionary, and former writer for the 
official Soviet. newspaper, Pravda; after 
a paralytic stroke, in Moscow. 
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MEDICINE: Delegates Confront 
Long-Postponed Controversies 


Atlantic City’s Convention Hall looks 
like a gigantic loaf of round picnic 
bread and nestles snugly against the 
resort town’s boardwalk. It is sur- 
rounded by phrenologists, palmists, mys- 
tics; shooting galleries and archery pits; 
skee-ball and bagatelle halls. Hawkers 
sell frozen custard, pecan waffles, salt- 
water taffy, and candied apples—foods 
that would horrify a dietitian. 

At this ballyhooing permanent carni- 
val—one of the world’s least scientific 
settings—9,735 members of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association appeared last 
week. In Convention Hall the record- 
breaking crowd held general and sec- 
tional meetings. Meanwhile, a few 
blocks away at the Ambassador Hotel, 
the association’s House of Delegates— 
which acts as the legislative body for 
80 per cent of the nation’s 140,000 phy- 
sicians—sat down in session to decide 
organized medicine’s acts and policies. 

Usually, the delegates fiddle while 
conventioneers burn in the heat of 
scientific discussion. They may pass a 
few impotent, noncontroversial resolu- 
tions and call it a day. This year the 
medicos’ governing body broke tradi- 
tion by boldly facing the two biggest 
problems before the profession: birth 
control and socialized medicine. 

Socialized medicine means, briefly, 
that medical care of the citizenry shall 
be accomplished by direct health tax or 
voluntary health insurance. 

Schemes like these have been anathe- 
ma to the A.M.A., despite the fact that 
certain State groups and smaller med- 
ical societies have given guarded en- 
dorsement. Last week delegates listened 
politely and attentively when Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Kopetzky, spokesman for the New 
York delegation, proposed a resolution 
“that the health of the people is a di- 
rect concern of government.” 

New York’s resolution proposed that 
A.M.A. set up a commission to study 
various means of achieving health in- 
surance, then submit such plans to the 
Federal Government. For two days del- 
egates wrestled with this idea, finally 
deciding that plans should originate 
with the government and that the 
A.M.A, would be willing to cooperate. 

A few hours after these plans had 
rolled off local printing presses, Senator 
J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois read a 
personal message from President Roose- 
velt asking for the already offered 
A.M.A. cooperation. With government- 
medicine camaraderie apparently estab- 
lished, delegates turned to birth control. 

Largely because of pressure from 
Catholics and other religious groups, 
delegates officially treated birth con- 
trol in the past very much as Victorian 
ladies treated the word syphilis:. as 
though they had never: heard of it. 
This year a complete about-face was re- 
corded. when the body unanimously ap- 
proved. a committee report. which -rec- 
ommended: an investigation of contra- 
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ceptive materials; that dispensaries ot 
such devices and materials should be 
under medical supervision; and that 
medical students be instructed in the 
scientific prevention of pregnancies. 

Opposition was not long in coming. 
Rev. Ignatius T. Cox, representing 75 
A.M.A. doctors of the Federation of 
Catholic Physicians, objected: “There is 
no human necessity which can confer 
the doctor a right to take life or pre- 
vent it. In the quest for health... 
there are some things of greater im- 
portance. For these things, even loss 
of health is to be suffered.” 


PRONTYLIN: New Drugs Find New Fields 


Not since 1922, when three Toronto 
doctors—Banting, Best, and Macleod— 
announced the discovery of insulin, 
have doctors had such an exciting cura- 
tive agent as sulphanilamide. This sub- 
stance, trade-named Prontylin, is 4 
nearly 100 ‘per cent efficient killer of 
hemolytic streptococci, the bacteria 
which cauSe such diseases as childbed 
and scarlet fevers, peritonitis, erysipe- 
las, and some types of meningitis. 

Discovery of. the white, crystalline 
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like tablets, is one of the greatest ther- meetings they went 

apeutic advances of our day and may _ to school again and 

be one of the greatest of all time. For _ listened to 300-odd 
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German workers two years ago started 
seeking a substance to kill deadly strep- 
tococci. At the instigation of Dr. Hein- 
rich Horlein, pharmaceutical research 
director of the great laboratory main- 
tained by I. G. Farbenindustrie at Elber- 
feld, Germany, two chemists began syn- 
thesizing new “azo” group dyes. 

They shared what appeared to be a 
vain hope: that something in the dyes 
would kill beadlike streptococci, with- 
out in turn killing the patient they 
were invading. Finally the two chem- 
ists produced a ruby-red dye with a 
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Never too old to learn 


of 4’sulphamido-2:4-diaminoazobenzol. 
This they handed over to Dr. Gerhardt 
Domagk, blond, blue-eyed microbe- 
hunter. 

One test, he knew, would settle once 
and for all the value of the drug. Since 
mice always died when streptococci 
were injected into the lining of their 
abdominal cavities, he would test the 
dye on them. 

He injected 26 rodents with microbes 
and put fourteen in one cage to die. 
Down the protesting throats of the 
others he poured the dye-drug. When 
they survived, the dye was cautiously 
doled: out for medical experimentation. 
Almost miraculous results followed use 
of the dye—named Prontosil—and its 
close chemical relative, Prontylin, on 
human patients. 

The two drugs hammered searing 
fever temperatures down to normal 
overnight and snatched scores of peo- 
ple back from sure death. As this word 
spread among American doctors in the 
past six months they began trying the 
new tool against disease on maladies to- 
tally unrelated to streptococcic infections 
—arthritis, pyelitis, venereal diseases. 


PYELITIS: Oftimes bacteria lodge in 
the kidneys with dire results. These 
bacteria may be colon bacilli, pseudo- 
monas (which cause green pus _ in- 
fections), or proteus ammoniae, active 
agent often associated with kidney 
stones. Whenever patients complain of 
chills, fever, vomiting, and painful 
urination, doctors suspect such kidney 
infections. If such a cursory diagnosis 
is confirmed by finding pus cells in the 
urine, the patient has pyelitis. 

The nation has no greater authority 
on such infections than Dr. Henry F. 
Helmholz, pleasant, athletic head of the 
department of pediatrics at the Mayo 
Clinic. Six years ago he estimated 
about 2,000,000 United States citizens 
have pyelitis, then set out to find a 
cure for them. 

Out of his research came the cura- 
tive agent, mandelic acid, extracted 
from oil of almond. Fair results fol- 
lowed its use. But they were not good 
enough to satisfy Dr. Helmholz. Since 
“everyone else was trying sulphanila- 
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mide in his field . . . that seemed the 
logical thing for us to do.” 

Dr. Helmholz chose 40 patients, most 
of whom had resisted other forms of 
medication, and started dosing them 
with the new drug. Patients who had 
suffered as long as five years recorded 
pus-free urine in as little as six days. 

When reporters crowded around him 
after his A.M.A. talk Dr. Helmholz 
crowed happily: “Sulphanilamide is 
wonderful!” 


GONORRHEA: Doctors heard news 
from another great American medical 
center. Reports from England had fil- 
tered into the ears of wide-awake Johns 
Hopkins researchers: mice, safeguarded 
by liberal Prontylin injections, could 
withstand 1,000,000 usually lethal doses 
of meningitis-causing organisms. 
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Immediately medical brains Started 
clicking. There is a close biological kip. 
ship between meningococci and gonor. 
rhea bacteria. The organisms oo, 
alike under the microscope and flourish 
under similar laboratory conditions 
Would Prontylin kill them both? 

Drs. John E. Dees, Henry C. Harrill, 
and J. A. C. Colston were certain jt 
would. Without benefit of previous an. 
imal experimentation they went right 
ahead and treated human patients jp 
their clinic. Results reported before 
the section on urology warranted their 


optimism. 
Nineteen gonorrhea-stricken patients 
swallowed sulphanilamide pills at six. 


hour intervals. After two to 23 days, 
sixteen patients were free of the dis- 
ease. Extensive work on 22 further 
cases is expected to bolster these fig. 
ures. 


WARNING: While most doctors 
were happily convinced that they had a 
new panacea—a drug which might end 
all disease—the man who first brought 
sulphanilamide to the United States 
fretted. Johns Hopkins’ Dr. Perrin H. 
Long, who conducted the original re- 
search in this country, pleaded with Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of The A.M.A. 
Journal. 

“I am terrified about what is going to 
happen because of [sulphanilamide’s] 
widespread use in acute infections not 
due to [streptococci] .. . it will not only 
have no therapeutic effect, but may 
cause toxic manifestations which will 
bring the drug into disrepute.” 


SECTIONS: Researchers Air Recent Work 


At A.M.A.’s general sessions, doctors 
hear great medical names preach ser- 
mons of wisdom on subjects of wide- 
spread interest. At fifteen section meet- 
ings they get the latest information in 
fields they are particularly interested 
in: pathology and pediatrics, medicine 
and surgery, dermatology and proctol- 
ogy. Thus the convention, instead of 
being the round of good times typical 
of professional get-togethers, must be 
likened more to a brief, compressed 
postgraduate course. 

Although they produced only a few 
headlines, papers delivered before the 
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sectional meetings can properly be 
judged as accurate barometers of medi- 
cal progress. In the small rooms honey- 
combing Convention Hall, these papers 
were given before groups of specialists: 


ECLAMPSIA: Obstetricians have no 
more fearful problem than eclampsia. 
When this disease strikes a pregnant 
woman, her head roars with pain and 
she suffers visual disturbances. Blood 
pressure shoots up, and poisonous sub- 
stances are ususally found in urine. 
Finally convulsions seize the patient. 
Older theories hold that the condition 
is caused by toxic products thrown off 
py the unborn baby and that about one 
out of four prospective mothers will 
die if the disease strikes. 

Eclampsia may be expected in one 
out of 250 first pregnancies, in one out 
of 1,200 later pregnancies. When it 
does strike, the obstetrician must be 
ready to take desperate measures. 

Older doctors usually rely on remov- 
al of the unborn child to relieve the 
condition. Dr. Marvin Pierce Rucker 
of Richmond reviewed the field, told 
how he had cut mortality to 4.65 per 
cent in treating 129 consecutive cases 
by using newer methods. 

“The first effective means of control- 
ling convulsions was magnesium sul- 
phate [Epsom salts] given intravenous- 
ly... In a few cases I have used sodi- 
um amytal [marketed as sleep-produc- 
ing Amytal]. I prefer the magnesium 
sulphate . . . One puts the patient to 
sleep [with Amytal] ... and it is hard 
to know whether the patient is coma- 
tosed or simply drugged. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on rest. For this reason I am 
opposed to colonic irrigations, gastric 
lavage, and purgatives.” 

Finding no reason for terminating 
the pregnancy, Dr. Rucker believes both 
mother and child can be saved. 


FAT LADIES: That fat women have 
difficulty delivering their babies is a 
fact only too well known to every ob- 
stetrician. To find statistically exactly 
how much difficulty they did have and 
with what results, Drs. Maurice G. 
Der Brucke and Harvey B. Matthews 
of Brooklyn went to case-history files. 
For their study, they selected only 
women who weighed 200 or more 
pounds. 

Twenty-six per cent of the time the 








baby was abnormally placed, and 12.3 
per cent of them died. A third of the 
mothers had high blood pressure; an- 
other third had kidney upsets; and half 
suffered from swelled legs. Ten were 
threatened with eclamptic convulsions; 
five had them. 


PYLORIC BLOCK: One of infancy’s 
common disorders is vomiting, most 
frequently caused by overlarge feed- 
ings. Some babies, however, eject dis- 
pleasing diets out of sheer spite; others 
seem to like the process “for no good 
reason.” 

In rare cases, however, vomiting is 
not caused by maternal mistakes or in- 
fantile whims. The pyloris—*%-inch- 
wide passageway from stomach to low- 
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er intestines—is surrounded by a circu- 
lar muscle. This muscle may grow 
abnormally, bulge into a tumor like a 
low-grade inner tube, and knot normal 
food exits. The stomach may inflate to 
five times normal size. 

This blockage, less popularly known 
as hypertrophic pyloric stenosis, oc- 
curs at about the third postnatal week 
and demands immediate treatment. 

The section on surgery listened as 
Dr. Edward J. Donovan, attending sur- 
geon at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
told of a perfect record. 

Since 1932 he has operated on 150 
consecutive cases without a single fatal- 
ity, including one baby with bronchial 
pneumonia. The average operation 
time, Dr. Donovan stated, was about 
fifteen minutes. “Preoperative prepa- 
ration, however ... is extremely im- 
portant. Two or three days of treat- 
ment will convert a bad surgical risk 
into a fair one.” 

A sample case: 

“Mrs. E. A., bookkeeper, aged 59. 
In bed since nervous breakdown May 
1936. Complained of anxiety and agi- 
tation, fear of being poisoned, constant 
mourning and weeping . . . Immediate 
disappearance of anxiety, apprehension, 
and pain after a prefrontal lobotomy 
Oct. 7, 1936. Has been working in old 
position since Jan. 1, 1937.” 

Apparently the operation cuts off 
channels connecting various parts of 
the brain, thus lessens internal activity 
and hence internal tension. 
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GOLF: Hungry Pro Combs Hair; 
Takes Two Putts for $50,000 


In 1933, a young, unheard-of ex-caddy 
named Ralph Guldahl walked onto the 
eighteenth green of a Chicago course, 
nervously addressed a 4-foot putt, flubbed 
it, and thereby presented the National 
Open championship to Johnny Good- 
man. At Oakland Hills Country Club, 
22 miles from Detroit, opportunity beck- 
oned to Guldahl again last week—and 
he relaxed. 

While 10,000 spectators huddled 
breathlessly about him on the final 
green, he pulled a comb from his hind 
pocket and coiffured his curly locks. He 
was grooming himself for the battery 
of photographers who stood ready to 
jump at the victor. 

The gallery chuckled at Guldahl’s ex- 
hibition of vanity, but he didn’t mind 
in the least. He knew he could take 
three putts and still win American golf’s 

























































Look at that drive! 


Spectators who hiked after the country’s leading golfers were 


treated to the greatest shotmaking circus in 41 years of National Open history. 


links, he hit a fairway-splitting drive 
toward the fourteenth hole, only to 
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greatest prize—a title said to be worth have his ball bounce off an official’s back Ge 
$50,000 in royalties and endorsements. and carom into the rough. From there, ye 
He straightened his green sweater over he couldn’t possibly reach the green to 
the top of his bluish trousers. Finally and he lost a stroke. sal 
he got down to business. On the twelfth green of his third a 
Carefully he tapped his first putt to round, just as he was about to putt for ” 
within 2 feet of the cup, then sank the’ a birdie a swarm of bees attacked him. ut 
ball for a 69. This score—added to his He fell to the ground, waving his arms = 
previous rounds of 71, 69, 72—gave him __in self-defense. When finally the bees or 
a 281 total—lowest ever made in a Na- departed, Guldahl got up and made his G 
tional Open. birdie. At the fifteenth hole of his last ” 
Tall and broad-shouldered, Guldahl round, his approach shot to a green oa 
looks like Hamlet the Dane and talks to’ struck a spectator’s foot and the ball, oe 
himself between shots. His constant which was headed for harmless rough, S59 
cusses are whispered so softly that only dropped into a trap. Again he demon- "T 
lip readers can interpret them. To _ strated the stoic qualities of his Nor- =. 
come out on top, he had to overcome  wegian parents; he blasted out dead to pe 
four of the most oath-provoking inci- the pin for his par. on 
dents that ever annoyed one man ina Guldahl’s fellow pros had a ready ex- Ps 
tournament. planation for his tenacity; he isn’t over- a 
On his first round, a covey of amateur burdened with imaginative brains and ; a 
photographers insisted on clicking cam- was economically hungry. With a wife ~ = ’ ha 
eras while he was putting. Once he be- and 2-year-old son to support, he de- Golf witews auth as iva. Matey Cooper 7 


came distracted and missed an easy 
3-footer. On his second tour of the 
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pended largely on a modest income for 
endorsing Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


at 


(wearing sunglasses) and Mrs. Lawson Lit- 


tle 


heard bad news at the clubhouse 







sec 
the 


As a spectator Bob Jones (with camera) 
returned to the scene of his crime—the 
tenth hole. There in 1924; he missed his 
second shot to the green on every round, 
losing to Cyril;Walker, At right, Harry 
Cooper’ aims his lens at the: Craig Woods. 
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But everyone wanted to see Sam Snead (above left with Gene Sarazen). Sarazen said after 


Large. galleries cheered Ralph Guldahl, the new 
Snead had finished second: ‘He is undoubtedly the greatest golf product in the world.’ 


hampion, and Henry Picard, knicker reviver 


equipment—the firm which features 
Gene Sarazen golf artillery. A few 
years ago, Guldahl quit golf for a time 
to sell automobiles. He sold only one— 
to himself. 

Statistics show that few past cham- 
pions really earned the National Open 
title. It was a gift. On the final day, 
under pressure, leaders blew up—some 
mildly, others like the Hindenburg. 
Whoever blew up the least won. But 
Guldahl wasn’t the only player who put 
on a Garrison finish last Saturday. 
Playing ahead of him, two came in with 
scores which temporarily seemed good 
enough to deserve the championship. 

Bobby Cruickshank, veteran Scot, 
burned up the course with a 67 and a 
72—-giving him a four-round total of 
285—three under par. Then Sam Snead, 
young West Virginia hillbilly who is 
supposed to have the finest swing since 
Bob Jones, flashed a 70 and a 71—mak- 
ing his 72-hole score 283. 

Though he had to be content with 
second place in his first attempt to win 
the Open, Snead earned other compen- 


sations. Day after day he proved to 
himself and huge galleries that he can 
battle under pressure and will likely be 
champion before many years have 
passed. And National Golf Review, a 
magazine, awarded him and Craig Wood 
$250 apiece for being the best-dressed 
competitors. 

Throughout the tournament, the siz- 
zling pace seemed almost unbelievable. 
Largely because weather conditions 
were ideal—sunny, cool, and no strong 
winds—31 players turned in _ better 
scores than 297, the total which won 
for Cyril Walker over the same course 
in 1924. 

Jimmy Thomson, who shares with 
Snead the distinction of being the 
world’s longest driver, scored the most 
brilliant individual round—a 66. But 
his two final 78s left him at 296, far out 
of the money. The local professional, 
Al Watrous, did the expected by prov- 
ing that his intimate knowledge of the 
course was of no value. 

Frank Strafaci, a rank outsider from 
Brooklyn, bet $2 on himself at 1,000 to 





1. Starting off with a 70 and a 72, he 
had a good run for his money. His final 
scores—77 and 72—left him ninth. 
OPEN ODDITIES: For $6.60, spec- 
tators could buy tickets entitling them 
to full use of the Oakland Hills club- 
house. In past years, they had to do 
their dining and wining under tents. 


® Chevrolet supplied Courtesy Cars and 
chauffeurs to drive players and writers 
wherever they wished. 


e There may soon be a solution to the 
problem: what to do with one’s old golf 
knickers. Many of the players who con- 
sider themselves fashion plates sported 
white plus-fours—Lawson Little, Horton 
Smith, Frank Walsh, Henry Picard. 


® Candid-camera fans had a picnic. 
Players weren’t safe—even in the show- 
ers. A few celebrities—Bob Jones, Law- 
son Little, and Harry Cooper—staged a 
counterattack. They hauled out their 
cameras and photographed spectators. 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Most camera addicts ignored Sam Parks 
Jt. (above), fluke winner of 1935; the 
colorless. Denny Shute. (right), and Walter 
\ (Hagen*Jr. (lett), who was difficult to rec- 
re ognize... His father, in Australia, missed the 
Open for the first time in his career. 
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SHIPPING: Roosevelt Asks Congress for 
Funds to Help Build New Trade Fleet 


“Over 85 per cent of the present 
American merchant marine will be ob- 
solete in five years ... For the fif- 
teenth consecutive year, not a single 
seagoing ship of the general cargo- 
carrying type has been built in an 
American shipyard for foreign trade. 
During that same period only a few 
[29] cargo vessels were built for do- 
mestic seagoing trade ... The question 
comes—what are we going to do about 
it? The answer is build ships!—the best 
and most modern ships—and build them 
right away...” 

Last week, President Roosevelt thus 
urged Congress to help the Maritime 
Commission put American shipping on 
its feet. He asked for an immediate ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 and permis- 
sion for the commission to contract for 
as much as $150,000,000 in shipbuilding 
costs. 

The President based his message 
largely on the report of the commis- 
sion’s chairman, Joseph P. Kennedy. 
Since his appointment last March, the 
former Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has been busy 
canceling the 43 ocean-mail contracts 
held by American shipping companies. 
Before July 1, the commission must 
substitute direct subsidies for these 
contracts in accordance with the Mari- 
time Act passed by Congress last June.* 
The government has made no payments 
under the ocean-mail contracts on ves- 
sels which have sailed since Feb. 1. 

After the President sent his message 
to Congress last week, Kennedy ex- 
plained the commission’s program. With 
the $160,000,000.it has asked for, the 
commission plans to build 95 new ves- 
sels. To complete the job of replacing 
the obsolete ships in the country’s mer- 
chant marine, it expects to spend about 
$450,000,000 during the next five years. 
Most of this subsidy will go to reim- 
burse shipping companies for part of 
the difference between American and 
foreign shipbuilding and operating costs. 

Kennedy gave reporters a “one-page 
picture” of the domestic merchant fleet’s 
condition. In five years the 235 govern- 
ment-owned ships will be 100 per cent 
obsolete—more than-twenty years old; 
today only 39 of these vessels, built 
during the war, remain in active serv- 
ice. Other percentages of obsolescence 
by 1942: 487 domestic (coastwise and 
coast-to-coast) ships, 91 per cent; 341 
tanker (mostly oil-carrying) ships, 88 
per cent; 381 foreign-trade ships, 85 
per cent. 

“These old and slow ships are unable 
successfully to-meet foreign: competi- 
tion, even with the most liberal sub- 
sidies,” Kennedy said.. “(New and faster 
vessels would be more economical to op- 
erate, attract more and<better-paying 





*See page 48; also NEWS-WEEK, Mar. 20, 
page 34. 
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cargo, and require less aid from the 
government. The nation’s prestige, de- 
fense, trade, and income would all ben- 
es 

All 95 ships which the commission 
proposes to start building in cooperation 
with American shipping companies will 
go into foreign trade. Already shipping 
firms have promised to help construct 
27 new cargo and passenger-cargo ves- 
sels and one passenger liner similar to 
the United States Lines’ steamship 
Manhattan. 

The President’s vigorous support of 
the commission’s program last week de- 
lighted Kennedy. - Despite the many 
complex and almost unworkable = pro- 
visions of the 1936 Maritime Act, the 
red-haired chairman said that the ad- 
ministration’s request for money to 
construct 95 new merchant ships meant 
that the country was “going places” in 
international shipping. 
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SHIRTS: Cluett, Peabody Puts 
Them on 9 Million Americans 


One hundred and ten years ago a 
blacksmith’s wife, Mrs. Hannah Mon- 
tague of Troy, N.Y., cut off the collars 
of her husband’s shirts so she could 
wash them separately and more often. 
Her neighbors adopted this labor-sav- 
ing idea, and soon collar factories sprang 
up in this town. In 1863 George B. and 
John Cluett, sons of an English emi- 
grant, formed their own collar com- 
pany, later taking in their brother 
Robert. 

George B. Cluett, Bro. & Co. thrived 
along with Troy’s 40 other collar mak- 
ers and in 1889 merged with a competi- 
tor, Coon & Co. Coon’s star salesman, 
Frederick F. Peabody, became a Cluett 
partner in 1898, the firm name changing 
to Cluett, Peabody & Co. Today six 
Cluetts work for the company, and the 
family owns about 20 per cent of the 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


The Arrow Collar Man 
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stock, but Peabody began the advertis- 
ing program which made Arrow Col- 
lars and the Arrow Collar Man known 
around the world. 

Created in 1907 by a commercial art- 
ist, Joseph C. Leyendecker, the clean- 
cut, chiseled features of the Arrow Col- 
lar Man stared out, with no expression 
of undue humility, from streetcar plac- 
ards and billboards. The American 
male became acutely collar-conscious. 
By 1919 Cluett, Peabody’s sales had 
zipped up to an all-time high of more 
than $32,000,000. 

But the war had changed masculine 
tastes in dress. Few of the 4,000,000 
soldiers who returned to private life 
wanted to return to the stiff collar after 
wearing the army’s soft, collar-at- 
tached shirt. Although Cluett, Peabody 
brought out a soft, detachable collar, 
and finally went into the shirt business, 
by 1929 sales had fallen to $21,000,000. 

That year Robert C. Palmer was 
elected president. Convinced that Cluett, 
Peabody could not rely on the Arrow 
collar to bring back its prosperity, this 
enthusiastic salesman‘ from Hawkeye, 
Iowa, who had joined the -company in 
1908; shifted his firm’s advertising and 
manufacturing efforts behind the Ar- 
row shirt. 

Since ‘Palmer began his program, 
Cluett, Peabody has become the coun- 
try’s largest producer of manufacturer- 
labeled shirts. Last year the company 
turned:..out more ‘than - 9,000,000 shirts, 
only “3,000,000 -less than the largest 
American shirtmaker, S. Liebovitz & 
Sons, manufactured; ‘like almost all 
shirtmakers Liebovitz sews the retail- 
er’s label on his product. This year, 
Cluett, “-Peabody’s shirt output has in- 
creased ‘about one-third, -and -Palmer 
plans to spend some $550,000 enlarging 
its plants in Atlanta, Ga., Corinth, N.Y., 
and Leominster, Mass. 

Last week, Cluett, Peabody’s stock- 
holders voted to split the common stock 
three for one and authorized the direc- 
tors to issue 112,974 new shares. This 
will add about $2,500,000 to the com- 
pany’s working capital and help Cluett, 
Peabody avoid the undistributed-profits 
tax it would have to pay if the money 
were taken out of this year’s earnings. 

Although Cluett, Peabody still sells 
96 per cent of the stiff collars worn by 
Americans, this item accounted for only 
8 per cent of the firm’s 1936 sales of 
$18,436,000, compared with the 67 per 
cent received from shirt sales. The bal- 
ance came from neckties (13 per cent), 
underwear (7 per cent), and handker- 
chiefs (5 per cent). 

Handkerchiefs and underwear have 
been in Cluett, Peabody’s line since 
1914, but Palmer put his company into 
the necktie business only five years 
ago. Since he bought out Franc-Stroh- 
menger & Cowan, holders of the “Resil- 
io” tie patent, Cluett, Peabody has 
grown into the biggest manufacturer 
of the $1 tie, turning out more than 
3,000,000 annually. 


IMPROVEMENTS: By adding neckties 
to Cluett, Peabody’s list of products, 
Palmer took advantage of the fact that 
they improve a shirt display or ad- 
vertisement and so boost shirt sales. 
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But he has spent most of his time es- 
tablishing the $2 Arrow shirt as the 
mainstay of his company’s income. 

Cluett, Peabody’s research depart- 
ment has worked out a new buttonhol- 
ing machine in collaboration with the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co.; they have 
discovered a better way of sewing on 
buttons; and they have devised a spe- 
cial big-headed pin to hold the shirt to- 
gether until the buyer unwraps it— 
only four are needed instead of the 
customary thumb-pricking eight. 

In 1933 Cluett, Peabody came out 
with the Guild shirt. Costing anywhere 
from $5 to $18 each, these custom-type 
shirts helped convince the trade that 
Palmer’s employes knew the craft of 
shirtmaking. Two years later the com- 
pany adopted the fused collar, and to- 
day about 55 per cent of all Arrow shirts 
have this feature—the collar’s lining 
contains cellulose acetate (rayon) which, 
when treated with heat, pressure, and 
chemicals, produces a nonwilting col- 
lar that remains semistiff after laun- 
dering. 


SANFORIZING: Cluett, Peabody be- 
gan cleaning, bleaching, and merceriz- 
ing its own cloth in 1909. Twenty years 
later Sanford L. Cluett, a nephew of 
the three original collar-making Cluett 
brothers and head of the firm’s re- 
search department, invented a machine 
which would shrink cloth without wash- 
ing it. His discovery eliminated the 
annoyance of shrinkage, silencing the 
greatest complaint of all shirt wearers. 

“Sanforizing” compresses the cloth’s 
fibers so that they assume approxi- 
mately the lengt': they had before the 
cloth was stretched in the mercerizing 
process. Since shrinkage is simply cloth 
returning to its original, unstretched 
dimensions, “Sanforizing”’ anticipates 
arid offsets the loss in length and width 
due to washing. 

Cluett, Peabody holds a world monop- 
oly on this process, collecting royalties 
of from % cent to 1 cent a yard on the 
cloth prepared by the 147 Sanforizing 
machines now operated by its 82 li- 
censes. Last year Sanforizing royalties 
amounted to $410,000 or more than 27 
per cent of Cluett, Peabody’s total in- 
come of $1,519,532. 
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HI-LI: Elaborate Ballyhoo Make; 


Paddle Ball a National Fa, 


During the past few years a strange 
epidemic has descended on some of the 
country’s leading cities. It attacks chil. 
dren mostly and is highly contagious 
Symptoms: the patient loses interest in 
ordinary pastimes; he pesters his par. 
ents to buy him a small wooden paddle 
with a return ball attached to it by a 
rubber band; then he stands in the 
street for hours trying to hit the bal] 
with the paddle without missing. Girls 
as well as boys are susceptible—and a 
good many adults. 

Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and many other communi- 
ties have experienced the fad. At pres. 
ent it is going strong in New York. As 
with jigsaw puzzles, chain letters, and 
miniature golf, the craze seems to ap- 
pear suddenly from nowhere; after a 
while it dies down almost as fast as it 
came. 

Actually there is nothing mysterious 
about the paddle-ball epidemic. In all 
the cities where it strikes, careful prep- 
arations were made in advance to in- 
fect the youngsters with the bug and to 
make sure that the infection spreads. 


CASE HISTORY: In 1932 Thomas H. 
Ennis, an Atlanta, Ga., advertising man, 
watched a small boy batting a ball that 
was tied by an elastic to a stick. The 
adroitness of the youngster’s aim fas- 
cinated him. Properly exploited, that 
toy seemed to have big possibilities. 

Later he talked over his idea with a 
manufacturer of rubber balls, F. M. 
Daley, president of the Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. of Derby, Conn. ~ Daley 
said that paddle-balls had been on the 
market for years, without much of a 
demand for them. 

“That’s because they were never cor- 
rectly promoted,” replied Ennis. “With 
the right kind of ballyhoo, the game’s a 
natural.” 

His enthusiasm wore down Daley’s 
resistance. The manufacturer agreed 
to put up $200,000 to back the experi- 
ment. Ennis then laid plans. 

He thought up a catchy name for the 
toy—Hi-Li, phonetic spelling of the 
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premium price for quality in the largest livestock markets. 
And the basic feed used in growing this superlative beef is 
a by-product of the sugar beet. 


Fred Attebery was a small-town druggist: 
He left his pharmacy to grow sugar beets. 
Like thousands of other sugar producers in 
a third of our states, he established him- 
self as a cattle feeder, fattening hundreds 
of cattle annually, using his farm feeds 
with rich sugar beet by-products: dried 
molasses beet pulp—which approximates 
corn in feeding value—and beet tops, which 
practically equal hay. Fattening cattle re- 
stores rich fertilizer to Mr, Attebery’s soil. 
Scientific rations, developed separately for 
each lot of cattle, develop the choicest cuts 
of beef. Thanks to the efficiency of the beet 


in the animal cycle, waste is minimized. 


443 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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Maayse tonight you'll eat 
a steak that Fred M. Attebery raised with the help of sugar 
beets out at Mitchell, Nebraska. If you do, it’s going to be 
delicious, for steers fed by Mr. Attebery usually bring a 


pre-e 
“« 


Mr. Attebery will be the first to tell you 
that his success as a cattle man is based 
on sugar beets. 


Prodticing better meat is just one of the 
many accomplishments of the sugar beet, 


described in a booklet, ‘‘The Silver 
Wedge,”’ sent on request. 





Mr. Attebery’s steers have topped the Chi- 
cago market so many times that his name is 
a by-word in packing circles—and under- 
lying his success are beet fields like this, 
which grow meat as wellas sparkling white 
sugar. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 













An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 

with an all-American food product 
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INVENTIONS: Gadgetmakers from all over the country gathered at the Hotel 
Edison, New York, last week for the ninth annual meeting of the National 
Inventors Congress. Besides discussing patent problems, they exhibited their 
latest products. Mrs. E, Isabella Gilbert (top), former real-estate woman of 
Rochester, N.Y., demonstrated her device for manufacture of dimples. Other 
inventions among the scores on display included a rack to cook asparagus by 
steam while holding the stalks upright—devised by an American woman who for 
ten years ran a tearoom in Florence, Italy; and an improved mousetrap, brain 
child of a Minneapolis inventor. Women delegates boasted that female brains 
think up 11 per cent of current inventions and asked to be called Gadgeteers. 
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Spanish national game, Jai Alai. Then 
he joined up with Elwood Keim, young 
airplane pilot, who specialized in sky- 
writing. Together the two men formed 
K. & E. Enterprises, Inc., which con- 
ducted a number of experimental cam- 
paigns in small cities. Gradually they 
worked out the elaborate technique used 
to promote Hi-Li today. This com- 
prises: 

First. Six weeks of contests at neigh- 
torhood movie theatres; prizes of roller 
skates to the weekly winners and $50 
bicycles to those scoring first place in 
the finals at each theatre. Crackerjack 
Hi-Li players can bat the ball contin- 
uously for an hour or more. The world’s 
champion: Bill Chappell, 20, of Atlanta, 
Ga., who kept two paddles going—one 
in each hand—for five and a half hours. 

Second. A tie-up with a local news- 
paper—usually a»Hearst publicetion if 
the city has one. The paper agrees to 
sponsor the contests and runs a series of 
articles and pictures about local Hi-Li 
activities. In New York, The American 
plays this godfather role. Furthermore, 
the Curtiss Candy Co. gives free to 
every contestant a 5-cent Baby Ruth 
candy bar. 

Third. Several times each week an 
airplane writes “Play Hi-Li” in mile- 
high letters above the exploited city 
and draws in the sky a 5-mile outline of 
a ball and paddle. 

Fourth. A corps of 50 to 200 contest 
managers and demonstrators gives in- 
struction in the proper way to play. 
(Hi-Li looks easy but really needs much 
practice.) Movie shorts also demon- 
strate the correct technique in slow mo- 
tion. 

ifth. Besides selling through chain 


‘yariety stores, such as Woolworth, 


Kresge, and Grant, the promoters ob- 
tain volume distribution through a 
wholesale magazine company in each 
city, thus putting a daily supply of pad- 
dles on the newsstands. A 10-cent Hi- 
Li costs the dealer 84 cents a dozen 
wholesale; for the de luxe 25-cent edi- 
tion (with heavier, better finished pad- 
die), he pays $2.10 a dozen. 

*Such elaborate promotion brought re- 
sults. Keim and Ennis set their sales 
quota at two gross of Hi-Li per 1,000 
children in each community they enter. 
Usually they reach this goal with ease. 
In and around Chicago last year they 
claim. to have sold 2,000,000 of the 
games. Woolworth’s in the Windy City, 
which formerly grossed only $500 a year 
on paddle-ball games, sold $30,000 worth 
during the six-week promotion. In 
Philadelphia sales were just below 
1,000,000. Altogether, in 40-odd com- 
munities, about 6,000,000 sets have been 
sold, according to the promoters’ fig- 
ures. 

Occasionally, as an experiment, they 
vary their technique slightly. In De- 
troit and Cleveland, for example, they 
dispensed with aerial advertising—with 
disastrous results. 

“Our campaign was a flop -in«those 
cities,’ commented Keim. “We lost 
money there. It takes the skywriting 
to give the kids a thrill and keep them 
interested. On the other hand in Cin- 
cinnati, a city of 500,000 population, we 
sold 1,500 gross of merchandise through 
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CHAMPION UNDERWOOD 
Only the Underwood offers this 
combination of outstanding type- 
writer features: Champion Key- 
board, Touch Tuning, Cushioned 
Typing, and Complete Keyboard 
Control. Every Underwood Type- 
writer is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


_ typewriters 
must have the stamina of a work- 
horse and the flashing speed 
of a thoroughbred...the sim- 


plicity and ease of a first primer, 
the ability to do a writing job 
that is a gem of uniformity. 

Underwood is proud of the 
fact that in American schools 
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IN THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 
ARE THE ROOTS OF 


LEADERSHIP! 
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as. in American business the 
Underwood is the first type- 
writer choice. There are almost 
as many Underwoods in schools 
as all other makes of type- 
writers combined. 

Follow the lead of theschools 
of America. Choose the Under- 
wood for speed, accuracy, dur- 


UNDERWOOD—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS 
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ability, simplicity, ease of touch 
and top quality of work. Tele- 
phone our nearest Branch for 
a free trial in your own office. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters. .. Accounting Machines 

Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies 


} / One Park Avenue, New York,N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
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“With the Savings | Am 
Experiencing, My Dodge 
Will Cost Me Less Than the 
Small Car I Originally Thought 
of Buying,” says Miss Emelie 
Gingell, Sunnyside, N. Y. 


“ way Dodge saves on gasoline, oil, 
tires and general upkeep has just amazed 
me,” continues Miss Gingell. ‘‘I never owned 
such an economical car!”...and there are 
literally thousands the country over who are 
making the same discovery Miss Gingell has 
made. In fact, more than 140,000 people have 
switched from other cars to Dodge in the 
past year. And these are in addition to the 
thousands of Dodge enthusiasts who regu- 
larly repurchase and say they would have 
no other car but Dodge! 

See and drive this new Dodge today! And 
remember, Dodge now delivers for just a 
few dollars more than the lowest-priced cars! 


DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Columbia ne 








Tune in on 


Major Bowes, u twork, 
every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E D. S. T. 
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skywriting and theatre contests alone, 
with no newspaper advertising.” 

Although he won’t reveal any income 
figures, Keim insists the profits aren’t 
as large as the fad’s popularity would 
indicate. “Our exploitation costs eat up 
a big proportion of the gross earnings. 
For example, in the New York metro- 
politan area alone we’re spending $100,- 
000 on the build-up.” 

Like every successful enterprise, Hi- 
Li has imitators. The game itself is 
unpatentable, but Ennis and Keim hold 
sole rights to the name. They also 
copyrighted the name Hi-Lo and pro- 
duced a few games under that trade- 
mark to prevent anyone else from do- 
ing so. 

Competing paddle-ball sets bear such 
fancy titles as Bo-Lo, Rick-Rack, Rapa- 
tap, Battey Ball, Fli-Back, and Sockit. 
Keim admits they’re just as good as the 
sets he sells. But he complains that 
many of his firm’s competitors follow 
Hi-Li from city to city and cash in on 
the money it spends for exploitation. 
They can sell to dealers at much lower 
prices because they don’t bear the huge 
promotion expense. To fight this sort 
of competition the K. & E. Enterprises 
insist that children entering their con- 
tests use “official Hi-Li’’ paddles. 

After the six weeks’ promotion in a 
city ends, sales take a sudden nose dive, 
dropping to a negligible figure within 
a few days. When the epidemic passes, 
K. & E. Enterprises move on to plant 
the germ in another community. 
In New York the current contest should 
have run its course by the middle of 
July. Later in the Summer, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Boston, Buffalo, and other 
cities are scheduled to catch the fever. 
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PEPPER: Fiery Little Fruit Swaps 
Spicy Past for ‘Futures’ Role 


A pungent pea-size fruit—product of the 
tropical Piper nigrum (black pepper plant) 
that changes in ripening from green to red 
to yellow; prized as a spice before Cleo- 
patra’s time; worth its weight in gold to 
early Christian-era Romans; object of me- 
dieval Portuguese quests of the all-sea 
route to India—pioneered by Vasco da 
Gama in 1497; luxury of royal tables until 
the eighteenth century; today, gives a tang 
to hot dogs and hamburgers. 


Until February, 1935, London was the 
world’s foremost pepper market. Then 
distress came to Mincing Lane, the little 
Thames-side street devoted chiefly to 
trade in rubber, tea, and spice. Collapse 
of a gigantic speculative white-pepper 
pool—promoted by Garabed Bishirgian, 
an Armenian-born naturalized Briton— 
dislocated business and caused losses of 
money and tempers. 

London’s trouble diverted business to 
the United States—for many years the 
biggest pepper-consuming country. 
Numerous shippers in the major pro- 
ducing regions—Netherlands India, 
Malabar (British India), Sarawak (Brit- 
ish Borneo), French Indo-China, and 
Siam—switched operations to the 
healthier New York spot market. 

Last year, a record crop, plus a freight 
war that made it cheaper for Eastern 
shippers to load for the United States 
than for Europe, swelled American- 
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bound cargoes beyond all preceden;. 
New York displaced London as the leag. 
ing pepper mart. 

This week, American brokers acte; 
to keep the trade permanently at home 
Wednesday, the New York Produce fy. 
change planned to start dealings in th 
country’s first organized blackpeppe 
futures market. 


FLAVOR: Like rubber, which (¢e. 
serted its birthplace (Brazil) to flourish 
principally in the East, pepper discarded 
its homeland—British India—in fayo, 
of Netherlands India as chief producing 
center. Today, on countless steamy 
small plantations in Java and Sumatra, 
dark-skinned natives grow some 80 per 
cent of exported world supplies. 

Skilled planters cultivate the climb. 
ing shrub on 12-foot poles or hospitable 
shady trees; from vines in their prime 
(five to ten years old), they harvest two 
crops a year of grapelike peppercorn 
clusters. 

Piper nigrum is the source of both 
black and white pepper. To get the 
black, growers pick the fruit while 
green and dry it whole by smoking aor 
exposure to the sun; for white pepper, 
they allow the fruit to ripen, then re. 
move the hard outer husk before drying. 

Planters have a world market for 
black pepper four times as large as 
that for white. Biggest consumers— 
packers of baked, smoked, and sausage 
meats—use black because of its keener 
tang; most domestic users also favor 
the sharper taste imparted by the fruit’s 
husk—container of much of the pepper- 
corn’s resin (cause of its pungency) and 
volatile oil (source of its flavor). 

By contrast, white pepper devotees 
prefer—and pay a premium for—the 
huskless product’s lighter color and 
flavor. 


GLUT: Last year’s record crop 
boosted net world-pepper shipments 21 
per cent to 87,000 tons (weight of the 
Queen Mary, world’s largest ship— 
79,000 tons); consumption outside pro- 
ducing areas showed only a slight gain 
at 69,000, and stocks jumped to 41,400. 
Passing Britain’s for the first time, 
American reserves (26,300 tons at the 
beginning of 1937) mounted to double 
the English figure. 

As a result of the glut, current prices 
are still at near-record low levels— 
5% cents a pound for black and 9% cents 
for white, but optimists look for a re- 
covery in the belief that exhaustion of 
aging vines will reduce 1937 output. 

Sponsors of this week’s New York 
futures dealings believe the new market 
will promote hedging and speculative 
operations and in the long run tend to 
avert violent fluctuations. Dealings will 
be in 33,600-pound lots of Lampong 
(Netherlands Indian) black pepper, 
with optional deliveries of Aleppi and 
Tellicherry (British Indian) varieties. 


> 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


@ At the annual meeting of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York in March, 
Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman, indicated 
that his firm planned to merge its af- 
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THE YOUNG MAN 


WHO ASKED FOR AN 


OMETIMES a friendship develops between 
“y a young man in his twenties and a 
prudent older man. Such a friendship is a 
valuable asset to the younger one. 


One of these friendships had its begin- 
ning in a discussion during which the 
young man asked his friend; “If you were 
twenty-eight again what would you do with 
the dollars you could save?” 


“I would do this,” was the reply:—“I 
would put them in a safe, long-term invest- 
ment—with the determination to change or 
surrender it only in case of dire necessity.” 


“Did you do that?” asked his questioner. 


“I did it to the best of my ability; but 
there was not available to me then the 
information which you may easily obtain 
today. Opportunities then for obtaining 
advice and educating one’s self in such 
matters as, let us say, life insurance, were 
not so abundant as they are now.” 


“I have just been reading,” he continued, 
“a booklet recently issued by The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 


OLDER MAN’S ADVICE 


The information it contains and the oppor- 
tunity it offers for securing first-hand 
knowledge through personal contact with 
one of that company’s representatives 
would have been of great value to me in 
my earlier years.” 

“If you were to ask my advice,” he con- 
cluded, “I would suggest that you look into 
life insurance carefully and learn all you 
can about it, both as a means of providing 
for the future of your family and as an 
ideal savings- plan for your own later needs. 
Welcome this information whenever it is 
offered you, orally or in print, and you will 
never regret it.” 

To young men of today, who wish to 
look at life insurance as a sound method of 
creating financial reserves against future 
needs, The Mutual Life offers the booklet 
mentioned, “The Dollar that Keeps on 
Growing.” 

Request it from The Mutual Life repre- 
sentative who calls on you or from the 
Company, at the address given below and 
you will receive it promptly. 


She Mutual Life 


Insurance Compan yof Mew York 


DAVID F HOUSTON Preside iJ 
34 Nassau Strea. New 
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STAR reasons why 


you should vacation in 


Rhode Island 


For summertime you want a 
quiet corner—a placid state of 
mind ... in touch with the world, 
but unhurried by it. 














RHODE ISLAND offers a chance to 
loaf on sun-flooded beaches . .. to 
untangle the knots in your nervous 
system ... to revel in the surf... 
develop an appetite on cool salt breezes, 
and satisfy it with zestful sea food. 


RHODE ISLAND offers 


sports and the run-around kind... polo 


and tennis matches, International Yacht | 


Races, tournaments . . 


. or sailing, | 


fishing, golfing, riding and all the rest. | 


RHODE ISLAND offers three hun- 
dred years of history ... mellowed and 
time-worn ... Colonial doorways, quiet 
villages, famous-sites, antique shrines and 
legends of America’s founding fathers. 


RHODE ISLAND offers comfortable 
accommodations to suit your wish and 
pocketbook . . . modern, luxurious 


welcome summer guests . . . lobster 
canape or water-ground jonnycake. 


RHODE ISLAND offers the-vacation 
you want, whatever it is... in sun- 
drenched, peaceful countryside by 
sparkling blue water . . . away from 
the towns, yet near them, too. 


Less than 4 hours from New York, 
45 minutes from Boston, 300 years 
from the nerve-fret of metropolitan 
streets. Clip the coupon now. 


RHODE ISLAND 


— a State of contentment 
' completely surrounded by your budget. 


Name 


FP SPSS OSS SOSCESOOSOSOSOSSOOSS 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
2 19 H State House, Prov,, R. I. 


Please sound full laleqmetion: on Rhode Island 





Address 
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@ Last year Japan supplanted the United 





| National and the Guaranty Trust Co., 
| both of New York, are larger.) 
| National State, with $24,501,000, ranks 





| per cent issue closing at 71; the 7 per 
| cent, at 79% 


@ The National City Bank of New York 
|} and the National State Bank of New- 
| ark, N.J., celebrated their 125th birth- 
| days. The National City Bank, with re- 
| sources of $1,904,800,000, ranks third in 





| provisions of the Social Security Act. 


sit-down | 


| Britain, 11 per cent. 
hotels or clean, homey farmhouses that | P 





filiate, the New York Steam Corp., into 
the parent system. Last week Car- 
lisle’s plan struck a snag. The Public 
Service Commission refused to approve 
a proposed exchange of Consolidated 
Edison preferred shares for those of 
New York Steam on the ground that 
the terms of the exchange overvalued 
the New York Steam stock. Next day 
Steam preferred dropped 23% points on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 6 





CABARET: One evening in Febry. 
ary, 1935, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Tewksbury 
of Brooklyn dropped into the French 
Casino, a midtown New York haven for 
out-of-towners bent on synthetic gaiety, 
Having already dined at home, they 
ordered drinks to kill time before going 
to a movie. 

After two drinks and a little dancing, 
Tewksbury called for the check. He 
raised a rumpus when he saw it: $3.60 
for drinks, plus a $6 minimum food 
charge. He refused to pay for food he 
hadn’t eaten. “Are you a wise guy?” 
shouted the manager. Then he per- 
suaded a policeman to arrest the Tewks- 
burys. The station-house lieutenant let 
them go. 

Later Tewksbury paid for the drinks, 
but his blood still boiled. Last week the 
Appellate Term of the New York Sv- 
preme Court upheld a jury’s previous 


size among American banks. (The Chase 
The 
about 270th. 


e “It is no longer possible for this 
company to continue any further con- verdict awarding Tewksbury $1,000 and 
tributions to the relief and group-in- costs for false arrest. 

surance plans.” Thus read a notice of . el 

the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. to its BRIDE'S MAID: In Harrogate, Eng- 
9,000 workers who had participated in land, Joan Coning, 21, pleaded guilty to 
the line’s employe-benefit schemes. As _ perjury in regard to marriage and got 
the reason for its decision, the railroad three years’ probation. She had dressed 
pointed to the “exceedingly heavy bur- as a man and told the townspeople she 
den” of taxes imposed by the Railroad was John Lionel Dhinji, a medical stu- 
Retirement Act and the unemployment’ dent. She even convinced her 25-year- 
old chum, Ruth Parker. As the final 
tribute to “John’s” acting talent, Ruth 
@ Reflecting dull trading, a seat on the accepted Joan’s proposal and married 
New York Stock Exchange sold for’ her in an elaborate church ceremony. 
$85,000, the lowest price since April, a ee 

1935, when an exchange seat changed SALUTE: Because they refused to 
hands at $65,000. salute the American flag, the Prince 
Georges County (Md.) Board of Educa- 
Aion last September expelled August A. 
Ludke’s six children from Oxon Hill 
Consolidated School. As members of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses sect, the 
Ludkes believed a salute would violate 
the biblical commandment: “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” Last 
week the Circuit Court at Upper Marl- 
boro upheld the board’s action. Ludke 
and his wife continue home tutoring for 
Ruth, 14, Frances, 13, Frederick, 12, 


States as the world’s leading rayon pro- 
ducer, according to the Textile Econom- 
ics Bureau, Inc. This country had held 
first place since 1915, when it snatched 
the lead from Great Britain. The score 
in 1936: Japan, 25 per cent of world 
output; United States, 22 per cent; Italy 
and Germany, 15 per cent each; Great 


| ®© The Socony Vacuum Oil Co. an- Anna Louise, 10, Walter, 9, and Esther, 7. 
nounced the sale to a group of mutual a ae 
insurance companies of $75,000,000 NEGROES: Justice Lee Parsons of 


the Westchester County (N.Y.) Supreme 
Court last week started Mrs. Pauline 
Teresa Cockburn, an octoroon, on the 
way out of her $20,000 home in exclu- 
« sive-Edgemont Hills. He granted Mrs. 
Marion A. Ridgway, a neighbor, an ip- 
.juriction to: force Mrs. Cockburn out 
“under the terms of covenants signed by 
© Denying rumors that Britain intended’ “Edgemont landowners. When: the prop- 
to return immediately to the gold’stand+~ erty was developed in 1928, each deed 
ard, Sir John Simon. declared that th carried a proviso that “no part of the 
British Government contemplated . ne said parcels shall ever be used or 0c- 
change from its established monetary< m. cupied by . .. Negroes.” Mrs. Cock- 
policies, including adherence to Septem-: burn and- her husband, “Joshua, a 
ber’s’” ‘Anglo-American-French steady-- ~ “wealthy Harlem real-estate man and 
money pact. The new Chancellor of the one-quarter white, wouldn't admit they 
Exchequiér assured the House of Com- were Negroes. J ustice Parsons ‘decided 
mons that. there was “full and effective they were, “in common speech. ” “His 
cooperation” . between, London and 16 600-word opinion denied the - provis iso 
Washington on gold: ‘problems. and. ‘that, owas _ vaconstitutional. “I know, of no 
the British Treasury would ontinuesits i+ 
program of buying or selling gold “for 
the purpose of checking undue fluctu- 
ations in the exchange rates.” 


eighteen-year 3% per cent debentures. 
The issue, disposed of at 98, will supply 
funds for additional production, refin- , 
ing, and marketing facilities. It repre- | 
sents the largest new financing; aside 
from refunding, by any ‘corporation 
since 1929. 






themselves ‘for i eine enjoyment 
of their own private property.” 
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UTRILLO: Live Painter Objects 
To Being Labelled a Dead Drunk 


Maurice Utrillo lives quietly in his 
French country home. He likes to 
paint, write poetry, and read. Last De- 
cember his reading matter included the 
newly published catalogue of the Tate 
Gallery, London, containing his biog- 
raphy. He was somewhat surprised to 
note therein that he had drunk himself 
to death. 

Best known for his superb oils of Paris 
street scenes, Utrillo has works in prom- 
inent museums the world over—includ- 
ing the Tate. He decided the latter’s 
gross exaggeration was worthy of a libel 
suit. . 

Last week robed and bewigged Jus- 
tices of the British Court of Appeals 
heard some all-time high tales of sky- 
larking. The defendants—James Boli- 
var Manson, Tate director, and Water- 
low & Sons, Ltd., printers—by way of 
justifying. such an error, submitted a 
history of the 53-year-old artist’s Paris 
career. Their contention: if he hadn’t 
killed himself, he should have. Before 
the august court, an attorney droned 
out some astounding feats: 

“When he had no money to purchase 
recognized alcoholic liquor, he used to 
consume lamp spirit, mentholated spirit, 
petroleum, benzine, eau de cologne, and 
ether... 

“In 1916 he attacked aman, stuck a 
pin in a woman, attacke@*a youth, and 
smashed a fire alarm .. : 

“He . Openly said that he had 


smoked opium and hashish'to such an ex- 
tent that he had fallen down, incapable 


vf moving, in the Champs tiysees.”’ 

The temperature of the report and 
London’s June heat downed traditional 
court dignity. Wilting under his legal 
haberdashery, Lord Justice Sir Arthur 
Greer snatched the suffocating horse- 
hair wig from his overheated head and 
allowed suffering barristers to do like- 
wise. 

A subtle problem confronted Sir Ar- 
thur at this hearing. Utrillo’s attorney 
moved to strike out the artist’s alcohol- 
ic habits from the record as “tending to 
embarrass a fair trial.” The Tate con- 
tingency pleaded it was the sum and 
substance of their defense. The hear- 
ing closed with a blow for the French- 
man; to the Lord Justice the cause of 
death seemed an integral part of the 
libel. 

This was the first round of a battle 
that may last for months. Both com- 
batants have powerful support. Next 
to the British Museum, the Tate Gal- 
lery is England’s most important art in- 
stitution and has the backing of the 
wealthy dealer and collector Lord Du- 
veen of Millbank. 

Utrillo, on his side, has his special 
place in French affection. Somewhere 
in the lawless depths of Montmartre in 
1883 a drunken rounder assaulted a 
beautiful circus girl, turned artists’ 
model. As a result of this nocturnal en- 
counter, Marie Suzanne Valadon gave 
birth to a son, Maurice. Sought af- 
ter by Degas and Renoir as the most 
desirable model in Paris and starting 
her own painting career, she gave small 
thought to her boy. Little Maurice grew 
up to wander wild over the city and en- 
ter gargantuan drinking bouts with pass- 
ing workmen. By the time his mother 
became aware of his activities, the boy 
was a confirmed dipsomaniac—as well 
as on his way to being a great artist. 














Maurice Utrillo with some works done since his ‘death’ 
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- FF-GUARD” pictures of lively 
youngsters and pets .. 
shots of bankirig planes, heeling sloops, 


. action 


land- 
scapes in early morning mist, early 
evening dusk . . . close-ups on cloudy, 
rainy days ... indoor snapshots at 
night under Mazda Photoflood lamps. 

The difficult shots are all in the 
day’s work, when you shoot with a 
Kodak Bantam Special. Your nega- 
tives are microscopically sharp; they 
yield big, richly detailed enlargements 
(standard low-cost enlarged print size, 
234 x 4 inches). 


speeding thoroughbreds 





Kodak Bantani Special is superbly 
equipped to take the compromises out 
of photography. Features include :— 
SUPER LENS — Kodak Anastigmat 
EKTAR /.2.0. A mew super- speed, 
super-corrected lens. 

COMPUR - RAPID SHUTTER — — 
speeds, ranging from 1 to 1/500 second. 

ER — Mili- 

COUPLED RANGE FIND 

tary-type, split-field. Finds the range 
and focuses in one operation. 
FILM-CENTERING DEVICE— Locks 
film accurately in position for each 


exposure. 











FULL-COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


Besides black-and-white pictures, Kodak 
Bantam Special, loaded with new Koda- 
chrome Film, gives you gorgeous full- 
color transparencies. You view them as 
they are, or they can be mounted in slides 
for large-size projection, with Kodaslide 
Projector, on the home screen. 

Kodak Bantam Special is $110. See it 
at your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 
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SAN DIEGO 


Fish, swim, play on the 
beaches .. . sail, aqua- 
my buffet the surf. 

ave a millionaire’s 
vacation at small cost 
that will pep you up for 
the year ahead. 


Enjoy gorgeous 1400- 
acre Balboa Park with its 
lovely semi-tropic 
gardens, tennis, golf, shuffle-board, 
roque, great outdoor zoo, art gallery, 
bridle paths, and concerts. 


There's no place quite like SAN DiEGO 
for plenty of good sea air, balmy 
summer days and cool nights ..... 
a vacation that really rests you. 


Yf 4x Free Booklet 
A 1? sofa hddress Dept. 17J2 
--~San Diego-California Club 
MAKE YOUR TICKET READ 


| SAM DIEGO 
" : 


MG Af CUVMALR 

















MASS FICTION: Hersey Tells 
How the Pulp Game Is Played 


Prophets hold that prize rarities of 
the book collector of the future will be 
today’s funny papers and the pulpwood 
magazines—because no one throws a 
de luxe edition in the ashcan when he 
finishes reading it. 

The pulps are true documents of the 
age. They may give historians an in- 
dex to what the mentally youthful liked 
to read in the twentieth century and a 
key to their dreams—or nightmares. 
Last week, Harold Hersey, veteran 
purveyor of the stuff of those dreams, 
came out with his true confessions: 
Pulpwood Editor (290 pages, 72,000 
words. Stokes, New York. $3). 

Hersey worked for Macfadden (True 
Story, etc.), for Clayton (Ace High, 
etc.), but mostly for himself (Mobs, 
Murder Stories, Medical Horrors, etc.). 
In all, there were 80 magazines that he 
edited or published in his 25 years in 
the game. He began with no knowl- 
edge of the pulp public. “I started by 
attempting to teach them the finer 
things,” he says. “I ended by being 
educated instead of educating and, to 
add to my misery, I flunked the entire 
course.” But he comes out of the pulp- 
woods with all the answers. He knows 
his literary underworld. His_ story 
makes good reading and could be used 
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as a text-book for aspiring pulpeteer; 

Fans. Nearly everyone, says Hersey, 
has read a pulp magazine at some time 
in his life, whether he admits it or not 
But the stories are written for a par. 
ticular audience—the fans. They knoy 
exactly what they like, even if they 
don’t know anything about art. In this 
day of specialization, secondhand dey. 
otees of murder by gang, gun, passion. 
or poison can buy an entire magazine 
devoted to their favorite brand of 
violence. (Hersey once brought out a 
magazine for people who wanted to 
read nothing but stories of suicide 
There weren’t very many of them: 
Strange Suicides soon died.) Pulp fans 
are both young and old, male and fe. 
male; their common ground is mental. 

Writers. First requisite of a pulp 
writer: he must like his work and be- 
lieve in it; tongue-in-cheek attitude 
cripples him. Though there is a good 
living in the pulps for fictioneers of 
talent and endurance, few get rich and 
the ones who do go into the smooth- 
paper field. But there is a feeling 
among the editors of pulp magazines 
that the smooth-paper writers give 
themselves needless airs and are not so 
superior to the pulps as they think 
Hersey has a standing bet that he can 
assemble, among fiction writers of his 
acquaintance, a better magazine by all 
standards, than the best smooth-paper 
sheet on the market—the public to be 
the judge. 

Ads. “Pulpwood magazines offer two 
methods of escape from reality: one by 
their fiction . the other by their 
advertising of comparatively inexpensive 
means of keeping the reader physically 
and mentally fit ... to take the hero’s 
part in any romantic adventure he 
reads about.” This, says Hersey, is why 
the ads run to restorers of lost hair 
and “vigor,” correctors of bowlegs and 
flat feet, and tracts on love—“the most 
daring ever printed.” But big agencies 
ignore a good market when they snub 
the pulps, he says. If the radio is ad 
worthy, the pulps should be; the audi- 
ence is the same. 

Costs. You can start a pulp magazine 
with $5,000, but the statistical chances 
are that it will flop. Paper and printing 
will take $3,000; art work and stories 
can be had for $850; and another thou- 
sand goes for shipping. Overhead takes 
the rest. 

You can’t expect to make money 
right away. A large sale of the first 
issue only means that your cover was 
good and had a novelty appeal. Also it 
means that all the writers and _ illus- 
trators in the pulp field have bought a 
copy to look over the new market with 
a view to “hitting” it. (Hersey once 
toyed with the idea of issuing a series 
of first and only issues to cash in on the 
“curiosity” sale.) 

The second issue always slumps bad- 
ly and, if sales don’t pick up with the 
third, your magazine has died. If things 
go well and the magazine catches on, 
you will be tempted to start another 
and pyramid them on up. That is how 
publishers get rich; it also explains the 
sudden disastrous collapses in the pulp 
world. 

“It all goes to prove—” says Hersey, 
“well, what does it prove?” 
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It a ROOSEVELT POPULARITY? After several 
| to weeks of traveling and speechmak- 
‘ide, ing, Postmaster General Farley has 
em: reported to the President that there’s 
Fans no appreciable slump in Roosevelt 
fe- popularity since the election. Strange 
tal, as this sounds to many, it pretty 
ulp nearly checks with the views ex- 
be- pressed privately by the ablest polit- 
ude ical students—both Democrats and 
ood Republicans—in Congress. The court 
of fight, they find, deeply disturbed the 
ind so-called “upper classes” but made 
th- little impression on rank-and-filers, 
ing who consider it just another complex 
nes question for Congress to decide. 
Ive 
$0 WHEELER WALK: As vaguely hinted in 
nk, his speeches around the country last 
an week, Senator Wheeler’s split with 
his Roosevelt is likely to be permanent. 
all He regards himself as one who was a 
er genuine liberal long before the New 
be Deal; is tired of simply following 
F.D.R. There are indications that 
v0 he still has his eye on the White 
by House for 1940. 
1r 
ve ANOTHER ‘THIRD PARTY': Thomas W. 
ly Hardwick, former Georgia Governor 
Y's and Senator, is doing underground 
1e organization work for a new “Amer- 
ly ican party” in the hope of cracking 
ir the Solid South in the 1938 Congres- 
d sional elections. The more violent 
st court-plan opponents in the South 
>§ and ex-Gov. Gene Talmadge’s follow- 
b ers are counted on as the new party’s 
backbone. The Republican National 





Committee knows about the plan but 
denies that it is contributing any of 
the funds. 







WHAT'S UP IN CONGRESS? Both houses 
are finally operating under full pres- 
sure; will pass many times more leg- 
islation in the next two months than 
in the past six. Even then, bills will 
be killed by the handful in closing 
days of the session, about the end of 
August. Following is the consensus 
of a dozen Congressional authorities 
on the likely fates of major bills now 
pending: 

Passage Certain: Extension of nuisance 
taxes, three-year extension of CCC, 
$1,500,000,000 relief appropriation 
(modified slightly). 

Passage Probable: Wage and Hour Bill, 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill (with 
extremely small appropriation), 
Bankhead Tenant-Farmer Bill (small 
appropriation), Bonneville Dam Au- 
thority Bill (in some form), Rail- 
road Pension Bill, Lea (or Wheeler) 
Bill to broaden FTC powers, minor 
income-tax revisions (plugging loop- 
holes). 

Chances 50-50: Administrative reorgani- 
zation (parts of the bill stand no 
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chance), lower-court sections of Ju- 
diciary Reorganization Bill (enlarge- 
ment of Supreme Court has only an 
outside chance), bill for seven “lit- 
tle TVA’s,” ICC regulation of water 
carriers, regulation of interstate nat- 
ural gas, tighter restrictions on cor- 
porate reorganization. 


Passage Unlikely: Omnibus farm-relief 


bill (though parts may squeak 
through), repeal of publicity for sal- 
aries over $15,000 (stymied by Sen- 
ate liberals), anti-lynching legisla- 
tion (probable next session), ICC 
regulation of air lines, food and drug 
regulation, changes in surplus-prof- 
its or capital-gains taxes, changes in 
Wagner Labor Act. 


HOOVER RESURRECTION: Supporters of 


ex-President Hoover just won’t give 
up. His Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur Hyde, has quietly launched a 
campaign (with Hoover’s approval) 
designed to put the ex-President in 
the running for 1940. Hyde has sent 
two-score G.O.P. bigwigs a letter con- 
trasting Hoover’s slow-but-sure pol- 
icies with New Deal zigzags and sug- 
gesting that the Landon washout 
leaves the ex-President as real lead- 
er of the party. 


JAPANESE FISH TROUBLE: A rumpus, 


about which you may read much 
more in the future, is brewing over 
Japanese “raids” on Alaska’s great 
salmon-fishing grounds. The Japa- 
nese, who’ve just gone into the busi- 
ness intensively, are using mile-long 
nets which reach deep into the Ber- 
ing Sea off Alaska. Claiming that 
the process will wipe out all the 
salmon within four years, the Alas- 
kan industry is howling for a law 
declaring the fish American, since 
they spawn in Alaskan fresh water. 
The U.S. is stalling for fear of starting 
a nasty tiff with Japan, but will have 
to face the issue sooner or later. 


ECONOMY LAPSE: Note how Congress’s 


violent case of “economy hysteria” is 
rapidly disappearing. Latest impe- 
tus to the reversal came when F.D.R. 
approved estimates for a $10,000,000 
appropriation and $150,000,000 au- 
thorization for merchant-marine con- 
struction. Now Congressional talk 
runs like this: “If there was to be 
real economy, this thing could have 
been put off till next year. So let’s 
get out our own pet spending ideas 
for a trial run.” 


SMEAR CAMPAIGN: A close Presidential 


adviser is actively striving to dis- 
credit Marvin McIntyre, Roosevelt 
secretary, and Charles West, White 
House contact man. A big part of 
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TRIVIA: Representative Edith Nourse 


the strategy involves feeding uricom- 
plimentary stories about the two to 
Washington columnists. 


_ 


Rogers of Massachusetts startled the 
press gallery when she rose on the 
House floor anddoudly announced in- 
formation which she said the Vet- 
erans Bureau had given her “off the 
record” ... After nearly three years 
in the Senate, Vic Donahey of Ohio 
has yet to introduce a bill or make 
a speech ... Don’t think that Lewis’ 
United Auto Workers are overlook- 
ing anything; they’ve given a char- 
ter to a General Motors Building 
Scrubwoman’s Local . . . Colleagues 
are trying to discourage one Con- 
gressman from dragging into the tax 
debates the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt 
has her fat radio pay checks mailed 
direct to the charitable Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, thus avoiding taxes 
on the gift. 


AUSTRO-GERMAN TENSION: Berlin is 


increasingly concerned over signs of 
anti-Nazi feeling ine Austria. Most 
recent illustration: the quiet cancel- 
lation last week of Austrian veter- 
ans’ planned ceiebration of the first 
anniversary of the Austro-German}) 
accord. Truth is that the pact has pro- 
duced next to no trade improvement 
or political rapprochement and that 
rank and file Austrians—predomi- 
nantly Catholic—still detest Nazism. 


REVOLT IN CHAHAR: Watch for serious 


troubles in the Japanese puppet 
areas of Chahar and Jehol, in the 
Manchukuo frontier region, unless 
either Tokyo or Nanking backs 
down. Censorship is concealing the 
Chinese population’s growing unrest, 
including the fact that several thou- 
sand patriotic Chinese and irregulars 
have been openly threatening the 
Japanese garrisons. A major revolt 
in five cities of the area was planned 
for May 30, but was nipped in the bud 
by Japanese officers. 


NAZI SPOILS: There are increasing signs 


that Nazi officials are making the 
most of their positions. Some 60 au- 
tomobiles—real luxuries in Germany 
—are lined up each day outside La- 
bor Front headquarters in Berlin... 
City fathers were astounded when a 
high Nazi leader asked a huge sum 
for remodeling a palace given him 
by the government. Later hearranged 
for an increase in their allowances 
for attending meetings—and the mon- 
ey was voted to him for his palace. 


FRENCH HITLERISM: Beneath the sur- 


face, anti-Semitic feeling is being 
whipped up at an alarming rate in 
France. A few so-called “respecta- 
ble” newspapers have begun encour- 
aging it by back-handed means. 
Thus, when Premier Blum recently 
appointed Jules Moch as an Under- 
Secretary, editorials called attention 
to the fact that a total of 52 Jews 
were already attached to the Blum 
Cabinet and warned that further ap- 
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pointments “might fan the fires of 
anti-Semitism.” 


IMPERFECT KEMAL: Turkey, though 
known as the only “perfect dictator- 
ship,” is being troubled with major 
imperfections. It’s not admitted by 
the government, but Kurd tribes in 
the eastern section resolutely refuse 
to bow to the iron-handed Ataturk, 
threaten major violence. This is un- 
doubtedly the real reason for Ata- 
turk’s forthcoming “triumphal tour” 
into the region. 


JAPANESE TO BOLIVIA: Now that Bra- 
zil has slapped a strict quota on 
Oriental immigrants, Japan is strug- 
gling to get a new South American 
outlet. She’s putting pressure on 
Bolivia to approve a vast project for 
settling thousands of Japanese farm- 
ers in the upper Amazon basin. Tok- 
yo would pay for the transporta- 
tion. 


FOREIGN NOTES: Polish labor claims 
the world’s record for a sit-down 
strike; 236 Bialystok textile workers 
have been occupying their plant for 
120 days, during which two of the 
women strikers have borne children 
... The gaudy but impressive Coro- 
nation decorations on Selfridge’s 
store in London may be sold to a 
maharaja for $105,000 for use at the 
1939 Indian Durbar celebration for 
George VI ... Colonel Toro, who 
seized Bolivia’s Presidency in an 
army revolt last year, has quietly 
exiled 36 fellow officers who were 
plotting a similar uprising against 
him . . . Czechoslovakia has issued a 
special triangular “love-letter stamp” 
for mail which must be held by the 
postman until he can deliver it to the 
addressee personally. 


BROKERS’ REVOLT: The probability in- 
creases that brokers will boost com- 
mission rates on stock and bond 
transactions. There’ve been no rad- 
ical changes in fees since 1924, but 
the Wall Street movement to raise 
rates is growing fast. Many believe 
the volume of trading hereafter will 
be consistently smaller than in past, 
because of tightened margin require- 
ments and SEC regulations; hence, 
brokers will need higher fees per 
share. 


CONTINUED "EASY MONEY’: Though last 
week’s Treasury offerings bore the 
highest interest rates in three years, 
close students of the subject ex- 
pect the government’s policy of “easy 
money” (low interest rates) to con- 
tinue for some time. Reason: re- 
covery, reemployment, and refinanc- 
ing objectives of the administration 
require low interest. 


COMMODITY CAVALCADE: Rapid rise 
in prices appears to be over for a 
while, though long-range trend is 
likely to continue upward. Here’s the 
way most commodity experts pre- 
dict prices will behave in the next 
few months—Lower prices expected: 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, vegetables, 
fruits. Will remain about stationary: 
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meats, canned goods, clothes and tex. 
tiles, chemicals and drugs. Slight 
rise expected: electrical appliances, 
radios, tools, machinery, low-price 
automobiles, paints, varnishes. Big- 
ger rise expected: Furniture, shoes, 
furs, high-priced automobiles, con. 
struction costs. 


PRESS NOTES: Mrs. Roosevelt’s daily 


column placed first in a poll to de. 
termine the most popular feature in 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar; was 
among the leaders in a similar Buf- 
falo straw vote ... One of the best- 
known and oldest weeklies is about 
to change hands; its policies may be 
radically altered . . . The interna- 
tional rise in paper costs has forced 
all Paris newspapers except the 
Russian-subsidized Humanite to boost 
their prices. 


FLYING MONEY: Minor racketeers are 


still making good money out of the 
Army Air Corps’ training course for 
pilots. They run those advertise- 
ments asking young men who want 
to become aviators and make money 
at the same time to write for details. 
Then they demand $2 in advance for 
“information,” which turns out to be 
a transcript of a free government 
pamphlet describing the Federal 
training schools. 


RADIO SPORTS BATTLE: The two big 


networks have started a fight that’s 
going to cost both a pretty penny 
before they finish. Formerly they 
had an agreement not to pay for 
rights to broadcast any sports event 
unless an advertiser put up the 
money. Then Columbia paid a fat 
sum for exclusive rights to amateur 
tennis matches. NBC followed up 
by buying broadcasts of fourteen 
other events. Now each is pouring 
out money in an effort to outdo the 
other—and sports promoters are 
cleaning up. 


TRANSATLANTIC RACE: Don’t put much 


stock in last week’s “surprise” an- 
nouncement that Germany and per- 
haps France expect to nose out 
Anglo-American interests in estab- 
lishing U.S.-Europe passenger-plane 
service. American air circles have 
known about the plans for months. 
The fact is that both Germany and 
France are handicapped by lack of 
permanent landing privileges on the 
route and by the fact that Ger- 
many’s system of catapulting planes 
from its floating air bases cannot be 
used with large, modern, passenger 
craft. 


MISSING PERSONS: William F. Warms, 


acting captain of the Morro Castle 
when it burned, is now a mate on the 
little Cauto of the New York & Cuba 
Mail Line ... Mrs. Marion A. Zion- 
check, widow of the late eccentric 
Congressman from Seattle, spends 
much time in Hollywood where Bus- 
by Berkeley, Warner Brothers dance 
director, has promised her a movie 
part; is involved in six Seattle law- 
suits over her husband’s $7,500 es- 
tate. 
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for Summer 


Let the weatherman have his fling 
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Swing.’’ Cool becausethey’re com- 
fortable . . . comfortable because 
they flex to every body movement. 
Rest lightly on your shoulders... 
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And they hold your trousers fault- 
lessly trim. 
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action back. ..**Can't skid off your 
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$1 for most styles. 
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INEXCUSABLE: In News-WeEeEK of June 5, 
1937, on page 43, I noticed a letter you pub- 
lished, signed by one A. T., Toronto, Can- 
ada. I am rather surprised that your edi- 
tors would publish a letter of this type, and 
particularly in view of the spread of anti- 
Semitism in the United States. A letter of 
this kind adds fuel to the situation which 
the best men in this country are trying to 
correct. 

I think the publication of this letter is so 
inexcusable that I will not renew my sub- 
scription to your weekly. 

M. K. M. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editor's Note: The Editor’s Forum tries to 
present a cross-section of the Editor’s mail. 
A. T.’s ignorant and malicious letter is for- 
tunately not typical, as is indicated by M. 
K. M.’s letter, by that of Louis Landowne 
(Editor’s Forum, June 12), and by a score of 
other letters protesting against the point of 
view expressed in it. Nevertheless it is rep- 
resentative of a small number among the 
hundreds of letters which come to the Edi- 
tor’s desk each week and, as such, has a 
proper place in an honest forum. This dis- 
tinction was recognized by all protestors 
except M. K. M.: they objected vehemently 
to the letter itself, not to its publication. 
The fact is that most of those who, like the 
Editor, have spent a sizable part of their 
lives fighting religious intolerance of every 
variety, feel that ignoring it or seeking to 
cover up its existence is a poor way to 
combat it. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FULLER EXPLANATION: 
I wish you would explain a little further 
the probable result of Roosevelt's ... wage 
and hour law. Will it apply to railroads? 
I am a clerk in the ticket office here, rate 
$5.64 per eight-hour day, working six days 
per week... 

ROBERT J. LONGANBACH 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Editor's Note: No. Wages paid to railroad 
employes are already considerably higher 
than any conceivable minimum the act may 
set. Besides, wages and hours of all but a 
scattering are determined by agreements 
between unions and railroads under the 
terms of the Railway Labor Act. 
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PUTTY: If the vote were put up to the 
people today they would vote for Roose- 
velt, come what may. I travel extensively 
and find that as a whole the people are 
putty in the hands of the present adminis- 
tration. They lack honesty, steadfastness 
of purpose, and shun responsibility of all 
kinds. That is why I think that regardless 
of how hard we strive they will allow us to 
Slip into a dictatorship. With their weak 
minds and sloping shoulders they can soon 
bend their shoulders to the yoke, but what 
about the rest—people like you and me? 
We will get our necks cracked. 

EvA MARTIN 

Kearney, Neb. 

an 


NOT SO 'TUFF': On page 37 [For Your 
Information] of the May 29 issue of NEws- 
WEEK, you have Charles P. Taft headed for 


the office of Mayor of Cincinnati. That’s a 
rather “tuff break.” Cincinnati hasn’t a 
Mayor. 


MARVIN F. SCHMIDT 


Aberdeen, Md. 


Editor's Note: Cincinnati has a Mayor 
(Russell Wilson)—as well as a City Mana- 
ger. 
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DOUBTED ISLANDS: ...I strongly doubt 
your story [For Your Information, May 29] 
about 2,000 political prisoners being in- 
terned on six Greek islands. .. Which Greek 
islands are they? 

G. N. PAPPAS 

New York City 


Editor's Note: Anaphi, Hagios - Efstratos, 
Sykinos, Kythnos, Milos and Nios. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
VACATION 
SUGGESTION 
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BRYCE- 
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CANYON 


NATIONAL 
PARKS 


* 


Zion .. . 


. a veritable “rock garden of the 
Gods” with its towering temples and 


mighty monoliths. 


Bryce Canyon ... its grotesque formations 


so vividly colored as to be almost unreal. 


Grand Canyon ... breath-taking in size, 
mystic in its shifting lights. 


@ Union Pacific has made it possible to 
see all three on one low cost tour. Equally 
important, summer rail fares are very low. 


Union Pacific’s cool, clean, air-conditioned 
trains also serve Yellowstone, Colorado, 
the Western Dude Ranch Country, 
California-Boulder Dam, the Pacific 
Northwest- Alaska and America’s newest 
summer sports center, Sun Valley Lodge 
in Idaho. Mail coupon for complete 


- information. 









THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 





W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 532, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. | 
Please send me information about. ..........-..- | 
ee 
SIGIR 2 no 6 60005 6056668660 00666068 006885 | 
Ciilwanccseadseosteunen SURG ocedssioace | 

C1 Also tell me about escorted all-expense tours } 
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TODAY IN 





AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


Vanishing Armada 


HE President was on sound ground 

last week when he called attention 
to the deplorable condition of America’s 
merchant marine. Something must be 
done about it, and done quickly, or it 
will vanish as completely as the han- 
som cab and interurban railway. 

The history of the merchant marine 
over the past twenty years stands un- 
matched as a homily on the vice of a 
partnership arrangement between gov- 
ernment and private business. When 
the war clouds broke in 1917, Ameri- 
cans suddenly awoke to the fact that 
only 9 per cent of their goods were be- 
ing shipped in American bottoms. Then 
there began, after years of neglect, one 
of the most desperate efforts to build 
ships quickly that the world had seen 
since the Spanish Armada. A govern- 
ment-owned merchant fleet was created 
out of nothing, at a cost of $3,000,000,- 
000. But after a short and expensive 
attempt to operate it, the government 
sold the ships, many of them obsolete, 
jerry-built and impracticable, for pri- 
vate use at bargain prices. 

In 1928, the first step toward a re- 
placement of this fleet by properly built 
and manned ships under private owner- 
ship was made. The Jones-White Act 
of that year provided government loans 
and subsidies to foster the building and 
maintenance of ships in the face of 
foreign competition. But the Act was 
defective. The subsidies it granted were 
hypocritically disguised as mail con- 
tracts, a fact which ultimately en- 
couraged abuses on the part of several 
lines. The government aid provided was 
too small for companies which might 
profitably have built and too large for 
other companies which built not at all, 
but used their money to maintain lines 
of bargain ships purchased from the 
government. Besides, the Act arbitrari- 
ly provided that the aid given must be 
computed on an inflexible basis, mak- 
ing no allowance for the fact that some 
of the ships involved were competing 
with European and others with Oriental 
vessels. 


+ 


O A large extent, therefore, the 

stimulus given by the Jones Act to 
shipping was false and misleading. Still, 
certain benefits did come of it. Thirty- 
two fine American ships were built in 
American yards. American lines, de- 
spite the depression, stayed on the sea, 
retained a large part of their personnel, 
maintained regular service for Ameri- 
can commerce and held some of the 
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patronage of shippers here and abroad. 

Meanwhile, the job of maintaining 
our merchant marine has been vastly 
complicated by the activities of other 
countries. Italy, Germany, France, 
England, Japan and, more recently, 
some of the smaller countries, have 
pushed their own merchant marines 
aggressively. Enormous subsidies have 
been provided, and competition has ex- 
tended not only to transatlantic and 
transpacific transportation, but into 
South American trade routes where 
splendid, new German freight steamers 
are competing effectively for business 
formerly carried almost exclusively in 
American bottoms. Great Britain in 
particular has recently subsidized her 
tramp fleet, much of which carries com- 
merce wholly foreign to Great Britain 
and her dominions. 


a. 


ECAUSE he was thoroughly aware 
of these facts, President Roosevelt, 
in 1935, called upon Congress for a new 
deal for the American merchant ma- 
rine. After protracted discussions and 
investigations, an Act was finally passed 
in 1936 which terminates, as of June 
30, 1937, all of the 43 mail contracts 
made under the Act of 1928. Its pro- 
fessed purpose is to make possible the 
building of ships in the United States 
and their operation by American com- 
panies under the American flag. And 
since American shipbuilding and oper- 
ating costs are greater than abroad, 
the Act provides for subsidy out of 
public funds. In a sense, this subsidy is 
a tariff for ships and their operation 
which is basically the same as tariffs 
created for the benefit of other indus- 
tries. Subsidies will vary, of course, ac- 
cording to differences in cost between 
American- and foreign-built vessels. 
The intent embodied in this Act was 
good. But the cold fact is that Senato- 
rial critics of the merchant marine at- 
tached so many restrictive amendments 
to the Act that the job of enforcing it 
borders on the impossible unless it is 
substantially amended again. Some 
provisions attached to it by Senatorial 
critics can be understood only in terms 
of a desire ultimately to drive private 


enterprise out of shipping entirely and. 


to set up a huge government owned 
and operated merchant fleet. 


Most conspicuous of the defects of 


the Act are the limitations it places 
upon the new Maritime Commission 
with regard to the development of a 
labor policy for American shipping. 
The Act gives the Commission only the 
right to fix minimum wages. The Com- 
mission has no authority to prevent 
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strikes or slowdown tactics or to ep. 
force discipline at sea. 


oe 


T GOES without saying that the tra. 
ditions of the sea concerning storm, 
fire and other emergencies require 
above all, thoroughly loyal and dis. 
ciplined crews. None of the enlightened 
shipping companies quarrels with the 
principle of collective bargaining or of 
adequate wages. But to leave compa- 
nies at the mercy of such irresponsible 
labor leaders as have appeared in some 
shipping-labor controversies during the 
past two years invites complete paraly- 
sis of shipping. 

The requirement in the Act that al] 
ships be built in American yards also 
raises serious questions. Obviously, be- 
cause of thé character of the business, 
there can Be very few shipbuilding 
companies in this country. This con- 
dition encourages monopolistic tenden- 
cies, and one of the toughest jobs of the 
new Commission will be to bring the 
cost of shipbuilding down to a point 
where private capital can be attracted 
into the operating business. 

The Maritime Commission under the 
leadership of Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
its Chairman, has made it clear to 
shipping companies that it will be a 
hard master. But in the long run it will 
be best for our merchant marine if the 
Commission distinguishes sharply be- 
tween those companies that are sincere- 
ly trying to operate in the public inter- 
est and those whose past methods make 
the legitimacy and desirability of gov- 
ernment aid doubtful. Fortunately, 
the preliminary moves of the Commis- 
sion give no indication that, like certain 
fire-eaters in the Senate, it intends to 
drive shipping completely into govern- 
ment ownership. And there is every 
reason to suppose that it will frankly 
recommend legitimate amendments to 
Congress as the defects of the Act 
grow apparent. 

Finally, the Commission must sell 
the American people on the importance 
of a merchant marine. The vast ma- 
jority of the population of this country 
lives inland, and it is far from easy to 
make a citizen of the Mississippi Valley 
understand why some of his taxes 
ought to be used to maintain a mer- 
chant marine. The fact that a mer- 
chant marine is essential to our na- 
tional defense as well as to the mainte- 
nance of our foreign trade must be 
demonstrated effectively. Many “smart” 
people nowadays seem to feel that it 
is more chic to travel on one of the 
great liners of Italy, France, Germany 
or England than on our own ships. Our 
own diplomatic officials, unfortunately, 
are conspicuous offenders in this re- 
spect. If we are to have an Americal 
merchant marine, Americans must rec- 
ognize it as an essential part of their 
duty to their own country to believe it 
it, to support it and to patronize it. 
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a DRY whiskey ves JOur cocktails / 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES [ese to understand Ww hy Paul 
Jones is the favorite whiskey 
92 PROOF of men who like their cocktails 

keen-flavored and dry. 
ee ee ey For Paul Jones is a truly dry 
. cobuittn & Geltimnes, Makios of Four whiskey — full-toned and robust, 
Roses (90 proof), Old Oscar Pepper brand yet without even a hint of sweetness 
di abt econ end Abe in its make-up. And it’s this brisk 
Paul Jones Four Star Gin (90 proof), quality of dryness in Paul Jones — 
aati aaa cinainneeeaiees as in champagne and sherry—that 
has always appealed to knowing 

drinkers. 

In mixed drinks, or straight, 
you'll find that Paul Jones’ dryness 
is one of the reasons why it has 
gained renown as ‘‘A Gentleman’s 
Whiskey”’ since 1865. 
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says: My throat 
decided on Luckies 


De caeme is one of the greatest 


pleasures in the world, but it can 


be utterly spoiled by throat irritation. 
My job’s tough on the throat and | 
have to be careful to keep my voice 
clear. Long ago | found that Luckies 
are easy and smooth and don’t 
catch your throat.” 
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sional men and 


Notice how iny profes 
' | 


agoctors, statesmen, 


how many 

radio, stage, screen and 
opera preter them. Their voices are their 
fortunes. Doesn't it follow that, if 
Luckies are gentle on their sensitive 
throats, they will be gentle on your 
throat, too? So enjoy the throat pro- 
tection of a light smoke that is free of 
certain irritants expelled by the exclu- 


sive ‘“Toasting”’ Process. 
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